Phone-A-Thon  shoots  for  $44,000 


by  Andy  Wright 

“Make  the  Learning  Connection,”  Purdue- 
Calumet’s  1989  Phone-A-Thon,  is  looking  tor 
volunteers  to  make  this  year’s  event  a  success. 
The  program  raises  funds  for  scholarships, 
library  materials,  lab  equipment  and  cultural 
resources  for  PUC  students. 

Annette  Slager,  assistant  director  of 
University  Development,  is  recruiting 
volunteers  to  participate  in  the  seventh  annual 
phone-a-thon. 

“Our  goal  is  to  fill  up  the  phones  every 
night,”  said  Slager. 

In  addition  to  callers,  volunteers  are  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  stats  and  be  pledge  runners.  Slager 
said,  “45  volunteers  are  needed  each  even¬ 
ing  to  operate  at  full  force.” 

Thirty  phones  will  be  used  by  students, 
faculty  and  alumni  to  call  13,000  alumni 
nation-wide.  The  callers  are  able  to  hear  news 


“Make  the  Learning  Connection** 
is  looking  for  volunteers  to 
raise  funds  for  PUC  resources 


about  alumni  activities  and  provide  alumni 
with  current  information  about  PUC. 

Slager  said  volunteers  are  needed  to  work 
each  evening,  and  volunteers  can  work  one 
night,  two  nights  or  as  many  as  they  want. 

Student  coordinators  of  the  event  are 
Naheed  Nizam  and  Najoud  Mansour. 

Prizes  offered  this  year  include  t-shirts,  din¬ 
ing  certificates  at  local  restaurants,  tickets  to 
a  White  Sox  game  and  tickets  to  a  Ronnie 
Milsap  concert  at  the  Holiday  Star  in 


Merrillville. 

The  phon-a-thon  will  take  place  Feb.  13, 
14,  16  and  Feb.  20,  22,  23.  Caller  training 
and  orientation  begins  at  6:15  each  evening 
in  C-321.  Calling  continues  until  9:30  each 
evening. 

This  year  a  training  video  was  developed 
on  campus  to  assist  callers.  The  video  was 
produced  by  Jerry  Hoik,  a  communications 
student  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  and  Creative  Arts  Department. 


PUC  students  Lee  Purcell,  Leslie  Carter, 
Gina  Panczyck  and  Jennifer  Hyland  are 
featured  in  the  video. 

Slager  cites  the  phone-a-thon  as  a  valuable 
experience  for  the  volunteers.  Slager  said  the 
callers  learn  valuable  phone  skills  and  can  use 
the  phone-a-thon  on  a  resume. 

The  1988  phone-a-thon  generated  $37,000 
in  pledges  of  which  83  percent  were  receiv¬ 
ed.  The  1989  phone-a-thon  has  set  a  goal  of 
$44,000  in  pledges. 

Alumni  gifts  from  the  phone-a-thon  and  fall 
mailing  campaigns  totaled  $45,000  in 
1987-88.  This  represents  a  15  percent  increase 
over  1986-87.  Slager  has  attributed  the  phone - 
a-thon's  success  to  the  volunteers’  enthusiasm. 

Persons  who  would  like  to  become  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  phone-a-thon,  or  would  like  more 
information  can  contact  the  SFLC  informa¬ 
tion  desk  or  the  Office  of  University  Develop¬ 
ment,  ext.  2323. 
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Junebug  Jabbo  Jones 
brings  a  touch  of  rural 
Mississippi’s  folk  lore 
to  PUC’s  Alumni  Hall 


by  Tracey  Jarrett 

It  was  8:10  p.m.  when  Junebug  Jabbo  Jones 
walked  into  Alumni  Hall  on  Monday,  Jan.  16. 
Dressed  in  overalls,  plaid  jacket,  neckscarf 
and  a  big  hat,  John  O’Neal  leaped  onto  the 
stage  and  began  his  storytelling. 

He  immediately  began  to  entertain  the  small 
crowd  with  funny  stories  about  old,  rural 
Mississippi. 

Junebug  insists  that  his  audience  under¬ 
stands  that  everything  he  says  is  true,  because 
“I’m  a  storyteller,  not  a  liar,”  he  said. 

According  to  Junebug,  a  liar  is  someone 
who  covers  things  up  for  his  own  private 
benefit,  while  a  storyteller  uncovers  things  so 
everyone  can  get  something  out  of  them. 

Because  Junebug  doesn’t  dress  in  the  latest 
fashions,  move  faster  than  he  feels  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  speak  very  eloquently,  some  people 
might  think  he’s  incapable  of  “concrete 
thought.” 

Junebug  tells  stories  about  his  “liver- 
lipped”  boyhood  friend  Percy  Proctor,  who 
raped  the  prettiest  and  most  respected  girl  in 


town  just  to  prove  he  could  “get  some.”  In 
the  end,  what  Percy  got  was  shame  and  evic¬ 
tion  from  his  community. 

He  also  talks  about  a  man  called  Sleepy 
who  never  said  much,  but  knew  everything 
that  went  on  in  town  even  though  he  was  in 
jail  and  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Junebug  is  not  the  name  of  the  character 
O’Neal  portrays  on  stage,  rather  it’s  his  title 
(like  a  king,  doctor,  president,  etc.).  He  ex¬ 
plains  in  the  unique  and  particular  southern 
African-American  dialect  that  there  are  June- 
bugs  in  every  generations,  and  not  just  in  the 
south. 

Junebug  shared  many  witty  sayings  with  the 
audience. 

“Being  from  the  south.  I’m  used  to  warmer 
weather.  This  weather  (in  Indiana)  is  worse 
than  blisters  on  a  mailman’s  foot,”  says 
Junebug. 

He  announced  the  intermission  by  saying, 
“When  you  get  old  it’s  hard  to  hold  your 
water.” 

The  Junebug  character  was  created  during 


John  O'Neal  acting  as  Junebug  Jabbo  Jones  entertains  an  audience  telling  stories 
about  the  rural  south.  Photo  by  Joe  Purcell. 


the  civil  rights  movement. 

“The  federal  government  needed  to  know 
that  people  weren’t  as  dumb  as  they  thought 
they  were,”  said  O'Neal. 

O'Neal  is  a  playwright  and  director  who 
earned  a  B.A.  degree  in  English  and  philos¬ 


ophy  from  Southern  Illinois  University.  The 
Junebug  Jabbo  Jones  act  was  designed  spec¬ 
ifically  for  college  campuses. 

Junebug  has  a  way  of  making  the  unimpor¬ 
tant  seem  important  and  vice  versa.  He  is  in 
no  way  dumb  or  unfashionable. 


Student  Support  Services  program  reinstated 


by  Sherri  Pietrzak 

Student  Support  Services,  formerly  Student 
Services,  a  federal  program  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  and  retain  non-traditional  students,  was 
reinstated  on  campus  in  September  after  win¬ 
ning  an  appeal  for  federal  refunding.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  denied  refunding  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  and  was  totally  dismantled  except  for  the 
handicapped  component. 

According  to  Sue  Panther,  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  support  services,  there  was  a  large,  rapid 
response  once  Student  Support  Services  was 
reinstated  which  clearly  speaks  of  the  need  for 
this  type  of  program  on  campus.  Purdue 
University  Calumet  had  the  option  to  take  over 
funding  the  program  after  it  was  denied 
federal  refunding  (like  Indiana  University 
Northwest  did),  but  it  chose  not  to  do  so. 

Danny  Lackey,  academic  coordinator  of 
student  support  services,  said  this  program  is 
important  because  sometimes  people  are  not 
as  patient  or  tolerant  of  non-traditional 
students,  making  these  students  feel  that  they 


do  not  belong  at  PUC,  and  Student  Support 
Services  can  intervene  on  behalf  of  these 
students  and  offer  them  support  and 
encouragement. 

Lackey  said  that  if  the  program  had  been 
here  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  would  have  been  a  lot  lower. 

"Real  understanding  of  what  it’s  like  to  be 
a  minority  on  this  campus  is  lacking,”  he  said. 

“It’s  easier  for  the  university  to  deny  that 
there’s  a  problem  than  to  admit  that  a  problem 
exists  because  problems  are  a  mess  and  no  one 
likes  problems  or  complications.  The  univer¬ 
sity  needs  to  be  proactive  rather  than  reactive 
in  response  to  problems,”  Lackey  said. 

In  addition  to  the  services  formerly  provid¬ 
ed  by  Special  Services  such  as  help  with  finan¬ 
cial  aid  forms,  personal  and  academic 
counseling  and  tutoring,  the  program  also  of¬ 
fers  an  academic  support  drop-in  center  and 
a  peer  counseling  program.  Peer  counselors 
act  as  role  models  for  students  in  the  program 
and  introduce  students  to  the  services  available 
on  campus. 


According  to  Lackey,  peer  couselors  are 
especially  effective  because  they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  problems  and  situations 
that  the  students  in  the  program  do  and  can 
share  their  coping  skills. 

Panther  said  that  there  are  still  openings  in 
the  program  for  eligible  students.  Students 
must  be  low-income  and/or  first  generation 
college  students  or  be  physically  handicapped. 
Two-thirds  of  the  350  students  in  the  program 
must  be  both  low-income  and  first  generation 


college  students  or  have  a  physical  disabili¬ 
ty.  The  other  one-third  must  be  either  low- 
income  or  first  generation  college  students. 

Student  Support  Services  staff  includes  Pan¬ 
ther;  Lackey;  Berry  Fitzner,  Coordinator  of 
Disabled  Student  Services;  Deborah  Wade, 
half  time  counselor  and  half  time  behavioral 
science  teacher;  Cheryl  Berry,  full  time 
counselor;  Carolyn  Lewis,  secretary;  and 
Monica  Pritt,  half  time  assistant  to  coordinator 
of  disabled  student  services. 
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BSU  Bible  studies 

The  Baptist  Student  Union,  an  in¬ 
terdenominational  group  on  cam¬ 
pus,  welcomes  all  students  in¬ 
terested  in  Christian  fellowship  and 
Bible  studies.  The  book  of  Romans 
is  the  focus  for  the  Bible  study 
meetings  this  semester.  Bible  study 
meetings  are  Mondays  from  noon  to 
2  p.m.  in  C-31 1 .  Office  hours  for  the 
BSU  are  posted  on  the  door  of 
C-324  C. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
BSU  at  989-2369. 

Continuing  Education 

Do"  you  have  an  idea  for  a  non¬ 
credit  class?  Purdue  University  Cal¬ 
umet's  Institute  for  Continuing  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  looking  for  new  ideas  for 
classes  in  professional,  cultural, 
technical  and  recreational  areas. 

These  may  be  career-related  or 
for  personal  enrichment.  Call  989- 

2228  to  submit  your  idea. 

* 

Lifeguard  training 

The  National  Park  Service  is  of¬ 
fering  pre-employment  performance 
tests  to  prospective  summer  life¬ 
guards.  The  positions  are  at  Acadia 
National  Park  in  Maine,  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  in  MA,  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  in  NY,  and  Gate¬ 
way  National  Recreation  Area  in  NY 
and  N). 

The  nearest  location  of  the  test  is 
in  Chicago  at  the  Whitney  Young 
Recreation  Center.  Requirements,  in 
addition  to  passing  the  test,  are:  U.S. 
citizenship,  at  least  1 8  years  old,  and 
to  be  able  to  meet  civil  services 
qualification  requirements. 

Applicants  must  bring  a  note  from 
their  doctor  stating  that  they  are 
healthy  enough  to  take  the  test  or  it 
will  not  be  administered  to  them. 

For  more  information,  write  to: 
Surfguard  Program,  Gateway  NRA 
Headquarters,  Brooklyn,  NY  1 1234, 
or  call  1-800-NP8-SWIM. 

Interest-free  loans 

Adult  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  one  semester  at  PUC 
who  are  taking  1 1-hours  or  less  may 
be  eligible  for  the  Percy  and  Letha 
Smith  Foundation  Endowed  Student 
Loan  Fund. 

These  are  interest-free  loans.  Each 
semester  $250  may  be  borrowed  up 
to  $  1 ,000  over  the  course  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  education.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  989-2301. 

Financial  aid  deadline 

Financial  aid  forms  for  the  up¬ 
coming  academic  year  must  be  fil¬ 
ed  by  March  1 .  A  new  form  must  be 
filed  for  every  year  the  student  is  in 
school.  This  form  entitles  students  to 
be  considered  for  federal,  state  and 
campus-based  aid. 

For  more  information  or  to  obtain 
a  form,  go  to  G-1 71 .  Help  in  filling 
out  the  form  is  also  available  by  call¬ 
ing  989-2301  or  stopping  by  G-1 71 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Continued  on  page  4 


PUMA  plans  largest  Daytona  trip  yet 

by  Erika  Madison  ■  


“Daytona  is  the  hot  place  to  be 
this  spring/*  ...Kathy  Dangelo 


Spring  break  for  Purdue  University 
Calumet  begins  March  17  and  when  school 
resumes  on  March  27  a  lot  of  students  will 
have  suntans.  Purdue  University's  Marketing 
Association  is  reserving  200  spaces  for  this 
year's  trip  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

The  Daytona  Beach  Information  Center.” 
open  in  the  SFLC  concourse  area  every  Mon¬ 
day  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  will  guarantee 
anyone  a  spot  with  a  $50  deposit. 

The  entire  trip  costs  $239  plus  a  $25  room 
damage  deposit  which  will  be  returned  after 
the  trip.  This  price  includes  round-trip  bus 
transportation  and  hotel  room.  For  those  pro¬ 
viding  their  own  transportation,  the  price  is 
$161.  Spots  will  be  reserved  ilntil  March  3, 
when  the  remaining  money  is  due. 

Refunds  are  guaranteed  until  March  3. 
However,  money  may  be  returned  after  this 
date  with  some  difficulty,  according  to  trip 
coordinator  and  veteran  traveler  Kathy 
Dangelo. 


“Daytona  is  the  hot  place  to  be  this  spring 
break."  said  Dangelo,  who  promises  to  lead 
the  most  aggressive  publicity  campaign  for  the 
largest  trip  yet.  Approximately  85  students 
vacationed  last  year,  and  40  in  1987. 

The  bus  will  leave  the  Physical  Education 
building  at  about  5  p.m.  March  17  and  begin 
a  20-hour  ride.  Once  the  bus  arrives  in 
Florida,  travelers  will  not  be  on  a  group  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  will  be  left  to  do  as  they  please 
although  added  excursions  will  be  available 
for  an  additional  cost.  Arrangements  such  as 
bus  passes  will  be  taken  care  of  in  advance 
to  avoid  confusion. 

There  will  be  four  people  to  a  room.  When 
making  reservations,  travelers  may  list  their 
roommates.  Those  vacationing  alone  will  have 


the  opportunity  to  meet  their  roommates  in 
advance. 

Dangelo  assures  vacationers  that  PUMA 
representatives  will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  during  the  trip.  The  Daytona  Com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  chairperson  Dangelo,  Don 
Curry,  Christine  Midkiff,  Cheryl  Renee, 
Monica  Stage  and  Kelly  Wilson. 

Dangelo  saijl  that  the  committee  will.be 
speaking  to  classes  as  part  of  their  publicity 
scheme.  They  will  distribute  business  cards 
with  a  number  for  “The  Daytona  Hot-Line,” 
another  opportunity  for  travelers  to  get  their 
questions  answered. 

The  Daytona  Committee  will  hold  a 
meeting  for  travelers  Monday,  March  13  at 
noon. 


For  future  Indiana  teachers 

Reppa  proposes  scholarships 


(State  House)  Jan.  12  —  High  school 
seniors  planning  to  study  education  may  be 
able  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  from  the  In¬ 
diana  General  Assembly  if  a  bill  authored  by 
State  Representative  Jerome  J.  Reppa  (R- 
Munster)  becomes  law. 

The  bill  would  allow  each  representative 
to  select  one  high  school  senior  in  his  or  her 
district  as  a  recipient  of  a  four-year  $4,000 
scholarship.  The  student  would  be  nominated 
by  his  or  her  high  school  principal  based  on 
leadership  abilities,  as  well  as  academics  and 
extracurricular  activities.  Acceptance  to  a 
school  of  education  at  a  state  institution  would 
also  be  required  for  an  applicant  to  be  eligible. 

‘  ‘1  want  to  help  bring  the  best  and  brightest 
students  to  the  field  of  education  because  all 
reports  say  we're  losing  them  to  other  fields,” 
Reppa  said. 


Each  scholarship  recipient  would  have  to 
remain  in  the  school  of  education  and  in  the 
top  one-third  of  his  or  her  college  class.  The 
recipient  would  also  have  to  retain  residency 
in  the  electoral  district  of  the  General 
Assembly  member  who  designated  the 
recipient. 

A  student  must  also  complete  requirements 
for  teacher  certification  within  six  years  after 
receiving  the  award. 

Upon  graduation  he  or  she  would  be 
obligated  to  teach  at  least  three  out  of  the  first 
five  years  following  certification  in  an  Indiana 
school  that  has  been  accredited  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

The  State  Student  Assistance  Commission 
in  charge  of  administering  the  fund  would 
receive  $600,000  from  the  State  General  Fund 
for  use  with  the  scholarships. 


Chronicle,  Alpha  Chi  to  sponsor  debates 
between  candidates  in  April  SG A  election 


by  Andy  Wright 

The  Indiana  Theta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi 
National  Honor  Scholarship  Society  and  the 
Purdue  Chronicle  have  begun  plans  to  co¬ 
sponsor  debates  between  the  candidates  for  the 
April  elections  of  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

Lee  Purcell,  President  of  Alpha  Chi.  was 
invited  to  the  Jan.  16  meeting  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  editorial  board  to  present  the  idea.  At  the 
meeting  Purcell  outlined  the  three  objectives 
of  holding  the  event. 

Purcell  said  the  first  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
interest  and  participation  in  SGA  at  PUC. 

Second  is  to  allow  an  appropriate  forum 
through  which  the  student  government  can¬ 
didates  can  express  their  views  on  campaign 
issues. 

Last  is  to  allow  the  student  body  greater  in¬ 
sight  into  the  personalities  and  qualifications 
of  the  candidates. 
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The  idea  was  introduced  at  the  Dec  .21  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  meeting  of  the  Alpha  Chi. 
The  Alpha  Chi  committee  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  approaching  the  Chronicle  with 
the  idea  of  co-sponsoring  the  event. 

The  Chronicle  editorial  board  also  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  becoming  a  co¬ 
sponsor.  David  Fanno,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chronicle,  said,  “If  we  passed  up  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  would  be  hurting  ourselves  and  the 
SGA.” 

The  format  of  the  debate  has  yet  to  be 
decided. 

“The  executive  committees  of  both 


organizations  will  work  out  the  particulars,  ’  ’ 
Purcell  said. 

Purcell  added  that  he  hopes  student  leaders 
and  faculty,  as  well  as  members  of  Alpha  Chi 
and  the  Chronicle,  will  assist  in  operating  the 
event. 

The  debate  site  and  date  have  yet  to  be  set. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  the  use  of  C-100  as 
the  site. 

Coordination  of  the  event  will  also  include 
the  SGA  elections  committee,  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  office  and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 
Purcell  has  spoken  with  the  chancellor’s  of¬ 
fice  in  order  to  receive  administrative  support. 


Looking  for 

Exposure? 

The  Chronicle  is 
looking  for  people  who 
want  to  do  something 
graphic. 

If  you’re  artistic  and  want  to 
show  us  your  talent,  stop  by 
the  Chronicle  office,  E-217, 
or  call  us  at  989-2547. 
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Purdue  appoints  new  people  to  staff 


by  Debby  Williams 

This  semester  Purdue  University  Calumet 
has  appointed  four  new  people  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff. 

Deborah  L.  Wade  of  Gary  was  hired  as  a 
counselor  in  the  Office  of  Student  Support 
Services.  She  is  now  responsible  for  the  plan¬ 
ning,  evaluation,  and  implementation  of 
counseling  services. 

Wade  is  a  certified  family  therapist  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology  from  Indiana 
University  and  a  master’s  degree  in 
psychology  from  Valparaiso  University.  Her 
experience  includes  teaching  as  a  guest  lec¬ 
turer  at  PUC  and  working  as  a  private  con¬ 
sultant  regarding  psychological  testing  and 
family  therapy  training.  Wade  is  excited  about 
her  new  job  and  feels  that  the  new  Student 
Support  Services  holds  great  promise. 

Roy  L.  Hamilton  of  Hammond  is  the  new 
director  of  the  Office  of  Talent  Search.  He 
is  in  charge  of  the  federally  funded  program 
which  encourages  people  to  achieve  post 
secondary  education. 

Hamilton  earned  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
history  from  Morehouse  College  as  well  as 
a  master’s  degree  in  American  History  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  previously 
served  as  the  assistant  director  for  Academic 
Programs  of  the  Upward  Bound  Project  at  In¬ 
diana  State  University. 

Wade  wants  to  involve  high  school  students 
and  let  them  know  that  college  is  an  obtainable 
goal.  He  feels  that  things  like  extensive  SAT 
counseling  will  help  the  situation. 


Deborah  L.  Lahti  of  Valparaiso  has  been 
named  assistant  payroll  manager  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Personnel  and  Payroll.  She  controls 
payroll  and  benefits  administration. 

She  received  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 


University.  Before  coming  to  PUC,  Lahti 
worked  as  systems  manager  for  the  Diocese 
of  Gary.  She  said, “I  like  it.  Everybody  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  people  are  from  all  different  areas  and 


into  different  things.” 

Danny  C.  Lackey  of  Gary  is  the  new 
academic  coordinator  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Support  Services.  He  coordinates  academic 
support  and  provides  direction  for  academic 
skills  development. 

Lackey  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  social 
work  from  Indiana  University  and  master's 
degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  from  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet.  In  his  previous  job  he  worked 
as  assistant  director  and  counselor  for  The 
Learning  Place,  an  adolescent  treatment  pro¬ 
gram  of  Porter  County  Youth  Services 
Bureau.  He  has  also  served  as  a  mental  health 
counselor. 

Lackey  hopes  to  reach  out  to  the  non- 
traditional  students  and  make  them  feel  com¬ 
fortable  at  PUC.  He  also  added.  ‘Since  the 
students  have  been  coming  back,  its  been  real 
exciting  here  for  me  to  begin  to  see  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  beforehand  pay  off. 
I'm  feeling  real  good.” 

Cheryl  Berry  is  another  new  addition  to  the 
Student  Support  Services.  She  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington  in  black  studies,  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  secondary  education. 

Before  coming  to  PUC,  Berry  was  the  adult 
education  director  for  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  Calumet  Council.  She  sees  definite 
potential  for  the  Student  Support  Services  in 
reaching  and  helping  the  non-traditional 
students. 

“Right  now  I  want  to  work  with  students 
and  help  them  to  succeed  here  at  Purdue,” 
said  Berry. 


Hammond  Career  Center  offers  adult  courses 


by  Deborah  Wilkinson  Brown 

Back  to  school  and  the  Education  of  Rita 
have  no  claims  to  fame  when  compared  with 
the  School  City  of  Hammond’s  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  program. 

Programs  offered  are  Adult  Vocational 
Education,  Adult  Secondary  Education,  Adult 
Basic  Education  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  communi¬ 
ty  and  individual  needs  and  interests. 

All  classes  are  scheduled  at  the  Hammond 
Area  Career  Center  located  at  5727  Sohl 
Avenue  in  Hammond. 

“Almost  1,200  persons  were  served  dur¬ 
ing  1987-88  and  more  than  1,000  have 
registered  again  this  year,”  said  Dr.  Steve 
Watson,  Director  of  the  Adult  Education 
Program. 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  program  offers 
self-paced  instruction  to  those  students  who 
did  not  complete  grade  school. 

“ABE  uses  trained  volunteers  to  assist  low 
readers  on  a  one-to-one  basis,”  said  Watson. 

ABE  also  offers  pre-GED  and  GED  classes 
for  adults  over  18  who  did  not  graduate  from 


high  school. 

Rainbow  Makers  are  trained  volunteers 
who  work  one-on-one  tutoring  students  in  the 
program. 

The  volunteer  management  coordinator  and 
instructor  is  Diane  Lentz.  “These  students 
take  their  work  very  seriously.  They  reflect 
a  special  type  of  commitment,”  said  Lentz. 

The  average  age  of  the  adults  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  27.  They  come  back  to  school  for 
many  reasons. 

Olga  DeJesus  dropped  out  of  high  school 
her  junior  year  but  her  two  children  are  high 
school  graduates.  She  is  presently  working  on 
her  GED. 

“I  feel  education  is  very  important.  The 
teachers  here  care.  I  want  my  children  to  be 
somebody,”  she  said. 

“This  program  benefits  people  of  all  ages,” 
said  25-year-old  Sandra  Kziazkiewicz.  “I 
thought  everyone  would  be  old.  It  was  hard 
coming  back  to  school. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  with  this  program.  I 
think  the  hardest  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
take  that  first  step,”  Kziazkiewicz  said. 

Students  have  diversified  reasons  for  retur¬ 
ning  to  school.  Edith  Pittman  is  a  grandmother 


and  a  headstart  worker  in  Hammond.  She 
decided  to  return  to  school  after  many  years 
for  self-fulfillment  rather  than  job 
improvement. 

“I  bumped  into  my  former  principal  who 
asked  me  what  year  I  graduated  from  high 
school.  I  was  so  embarrassed.  I  told  my  hus¬ 
band,  “I’m  going  back  to  school!”  said  Janice 
Hritz. 

Others  see  the  Adult  Education  program  as 
making  their  lives  better.  Two  students  from 
the  English  as  a  Second  Language  Class  said, 
“Communication  is  very  important.” 

“If  you  live  in  America,  you  should  speak 
English,”  said  Gloria  Horn.  Horn  is  from 
Montery ,  Mexico,  and  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  three  years  and  in  the  program  for 
two  years. 

“I  want  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
people.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  program,  1 
can  order  pizza,  go  to  the  store  and  pick  up 
my  cleaning.” 

Guadalupe  Vara  is  from  Chicago  and  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  several  years. 

“We  leam  new  words  everyday.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  reading  newspapers  and  having  con¬ 
versations  with  Americans,”  Vara  said. 


Dr.  Watson  said,  “There  are  programs  to 
meet  every  need  once  a  student  completes  his 
GED.  Vocational  and  college  programs  are 
available.” 

For  students  who  decide  not  to  attend  col¬ 
lege,  vocational  training  may  be  the  answer. 

“Partnerships  in  Education  are  formed 
through  local  agencies,  organizations  and 
educational  institutions  who  supplement 
regular  classroom  instruction,”  Dr.  Watson 
said. 

Most  partners  conduct  training  classes  and 
workshops  at  least  once  a  year.  Present  part¬ 
ners  are  the  American  Red  Cross,  St. 
Margaret  Hospital,  Tri-City  Community 
Mental  Health  Center,  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  Indiana  University  Northwest, 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

“This  year  the  American  Red  Cross  helped 
students  prepare  for  entry-level  employment. 
Students  took  training  classes  for  Medical 
Technicians,"  Dr.  Watson  said. 

There  was  a  quote  on  the  desk  of  Diane 
Lentz  written  by  Galileo.  “You  cannot  teach 
a  man  anything,  you  can  only  help  him  to 
discover  it  within  himself.” 


Career  Resource  Center  offers  job  tips 


by  Kim  Gentry 

The  Career  Resource  Center  (CRC), 
located  in  room  C-349,  is  part  of  the  Office 
of  Career  Development  and  Placement.  The 
Center  offers  a  wide  variety  of  services  to 
students  and  alumni. 

The  Career  Resource  Center  contains  na¬ 
tional  and  local  company  information.  Com¬ 
panies  are  listed  in  the  Center’s  guides  along 
with  brief  descriptions,  annual  reports  and 
salary  information. 

There  is  information  on  job  hunting 
strategies,  resume  writing  and  interviewing 
at  the  Center.  Guides  to  internships,  financial 
aid,  co-ops  and  volunteer  programs  are  aids 
that  can  come  in  handy  to  all  undergraduates 
in  their  job  search. 

According  to  Linda  McClaughry,  CRC 
graduate  assistant,  the  Center  also  provides 
information  on  PCSLOTS.  PCSLOTS  is  a 
computerized  job/career  listing  that  gives  a 
complete  description  of  the  positions 


available.  PCSLOTS  is  available  to  students 
and  alumni  in  the  PC  labs,  G-142  and  A-270. 

“Every  person  comes  into  the  Career 
Resource  Center  for  a  different  reason,” 
McClaughry  said.  She  said  that  freshmen  and 
sophomores  usually  come  in  to  look  through 
the  career  guides  to  help  pinpoint  an  area  that 


they’d  like  to  study. 

“Juniors  and  seniors  tend  to  look  for  job 
placement  materials  including  internships  and 
job  information,  ’  ’  McClaughry  said.  She  also 
said  that  all  grade  levels  use  PCSLOTS. 

McClaughry  said  that  students  should  visit 
the  resource  center  because,  “It  offers  a  lot 


of  information  to  help  you  get  experience  and 
land  a  job.  It  contains  information  on 
volunteer  and  internship  openings  --  a  great 
way  to  get  experience  in  your  field.” 

When  students  are  looking  for  help  with 
their  career,  many  times  they  just  need  some¬ 
one’s  opinion. 

“Using  the  Center  can  increase  your  self- 
confidence.  Discovering  a  new  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  problem  gets  you  into  a  more 
positive  frame  of  mind,”  said  McClaughry. 

“Seniors  should  visit  the  CRC  at  least  one 
semester  before  graduation  to  get  on  file  with 
the  office,  start  developing  their  resume  and 
focusing  in  on  a  career  objective,”  McCla¬ 
ughry  said.  During  the  semester  of  gradua¬ 
tion,  seniors  can  start  interviewing  with  com¬ 
panies  that  come  to  the  campus. 

The  CRC  represents  every  major.  They 
have  many  new  guides  and  handbooks  for 
liberal  arts  majors  available,  as  well  as  for 
technical  and  management  majors. 
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Free  movies  in  February 

The  Student  Programming  Board 
will  be  showing  four  free  movies  in 
the  month  of  February.  The  movies 
will  be  shown  on  Wednesday's  at 
12,4  and  7  p.m.  in  room  Cl  00.  Cry 
Freedom  will  be  shown  on  Feb.  1 , 
Willow  on  Feb.  8,  Die  Hard  on  Feb. 

1 5,  and  Rainbow  on  Feb.  22. 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Legislative  Public  Forums  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Flammond,  Highland  and 
Munster  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Saturdays  of  the  month  in  C-321  at 
1:30  p.m. 

Legislators  will  give  their  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  prior  week's  political 
action.  These  will  continue  until 
April  22. 

Blood  drive 

A  blood  drive  sponsored  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  will  be  held  in  the  student 
lounge  in  the  C  building  on  Jan.  30 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Those  don¬ 
ating  blood  must  be  at  least  1 7  and 
weigh  110  pounds. 

Poetry  Contest 

The  American  Poetry  Association 
is  sponsoring  a  poetry  contest  with 
over  S1 1,000  in  prizes.  Poets  may 
enter  the  contest  by  sending  up  to 
six  poems,  each  no  more  than  20 
lines. 

The  poet's  name  and  address 
should  appear  at  the  top  of  each 
page.  Entries  may  be  sent  to:  Amer¬ 
ican  Poetry  Association,  Dept. 
CT-22,  250  A.  Potrero  St.,  P.O.  Box 
1803,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061-1803. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  June  30. 
Poetry  entered  is  also  considered  for 
publication  in  the  American  Poetry 
Anthology. 

RHI  Ethnic  Feasts 

Beginning  Feb.  8,  a  different  type 
of  ethnic  cuisine  will  be  served  in 
the  Region  room  of  the  C  building 
from  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  Cost  of  a  din¬ 
ner  ranges  from  $6.95-$7.95  and  in¬ 
cludes  appetizer,  salad,  entree, 
desert  and  beverage. 

For  reservations,  call  Judy  Stok  at 
989-2319  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at 
least  one  week  before  the  selected 
:  date. 

The  Spring  semester  feasts  are  as 
follows:  Feb.  8,  New  England;  Feb. 
1 5,  Beantown;  Feb.  22,  Greek; 
March  1,  Greek  Islands;  March  8, 
Italian;  March  15,  Tuscany;  and 
March  29,  Parisienne. 

Goodman  recovering 

While  vacationing  in  Hilton 
Head,  South  Carolina,  the  week 
after  Christmas,  Professor  Lee  Good¬ 
man  sustained  injuries  from  a  fall 
that  resulted  in  a  hospital  stay  in¬ 
stead  of  the  luxury  hotel  accomoda¬ 
tions  he  had  expected. 

He  is  still  under  medical  supervi¬ 
sion  and  unable  to  return  to  his 
spring  semester  classes. 


‘89  Homecoming  festivities  scheduled 


The  theme  for  Homecoming  1989  is  A 
Groovy  Kind  of  Love. 

The  following  student  organizations  are 
helping  with  Homecoming  festivities: 
Cheerleaders  --  pep  rally  and  decorating 
the  gym;  Booster  Club  —  King  and  Queen 
Contest;  Public  Affairs  Club  —  Banner 
Contest;  Public  Relations  Club  —  Publici¬ 
ty;  Student  Programming  Board  -  decor¬ 
ating  Alumni  Hall;  Purdue  University 
Marketing  Association  --  Tickets  and 
refreshments  at  the  dance.  Richard 
Bolanowski  is  the  Homecoming  Chairman 
for  1989. 

Homecoming  Week  activities  during  the 
week  of  Feb.  6-11  include: 
□  Monday  —  Introduction  of  the 
Homecoming  King  and  Queen  Can¬ 
didates  in  C-100  at  noon. 


□  Tuesday  —  Voting  for  King  and 
Queen  will  be  held  in  the  SFLC 
Concourse  from  10  a.m.  until  2 
p.m.  and  from  5  p.m.  until  7  p.m. 
Only  students  with  SSF  Cards  may 
vote. 

□  Wednesday  -  Voting  for  King 
and  Queen  continues. 

□  Friday  —  “Pep  Rally”  in  C-100 
at  noon  --  includes  the  introduction 
of  the  PUC  Cheerleaders,  the 
Women’s  Lakers  Basketball  Team 
and  the  Men’s  Lakers  Basketball 
Team. 


□  Saturday  -  Women’s  Lakers 
vs.  Taylor  in  PUC  gym  at  1  p.m. 
Alumni  Old  Timers  Game  (PUC 
Alumni  vs.  PUC  Faculty  and  Staff) 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  PUC  gym.  Men’s 
Lakers  vs.  Northeastern  Illinois  at 
7:30  p.m.  Coronation  of  King  and 
Queen  and  winners  of  the  Banner 
Contest  announced  during  half  time 
of  the  men’s  game. 

Homecoming  Dance  will  begin  at 
9:30  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall.  Students 
with  SSF  cards  —  $1  admission  fee, 
guests  $3. 


Homecoming  King  and  Queen  to  be  selected 


Twenty-one 

•  LOURDES  “LULU”  ACEVEZ  -  Los 
Latinos;  Sophomore  —  Education  major  from 
East  Chicago.  Activities:  Member  of  Los 
Latinos,  Secretary  of  SGA,  Tutors  Illiterate 
Adults,  Piano  Player,  Loves  Dancing,  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Socializing. 

•  VANESSA  ALLEN  -  Sigma  Gamma 
Rho;  Sophomore  --  Communication  major 
from  Gary.  Activities:  Co-Sponsor  Black  Stu¬ 
dent  Union,  Pledgee  of  the  Sigma  Gamma 
Rho  Sorority,  Inc.,  Enjoys  Singing,  Skating, 
Bowling,  Modeling,  Assistant  Secretary  New 
Hope  Baptist  School,  Vice  President  of  the 
Matrons  Organization. 

•  ADAM  BAEZ  -  National  Education 
Association;  Junior  -  Elementary  Education 
major  from  East  Chicago.  Activities:  Tennis, 
Dancing  and  "Helping  My  Fellow  Man." 

•  ERIN  COONEY  -  National  Education 
Association;  Senior  -  Elementary  Education 
major  from  South  Holland.  Illinois.  Activities: 
Art.  Fun  and  Books. 

•  SHAWN  CUNNINGHAM  -  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa:  Sophomore  —  Elementary 
Education  major  from  Merrillville.  Activities: 
Skiing,  Football.  Tennis  and  Volunteer  Work. 

•  KATHLEEN  DANGELO  -  PUMA; 
Junior  -  Public  Relations  major  from  Grif¬ 
fith.  Activities:  Vice  President  of  Program¬ 
ming  for  PUMA,  Chairperson  of  Daytona 
Trip,  Honors  Program. 

•  STACI  DEPAULA  -  Student  Pro¬ 
gramming  Board;  Junior  —  Elementary 
Education  major  from  DeMotte.  Activities: 
Member  SPB.  Plays  the  Piano,  Volunteer 
Work  at  the  Local  Elementary  School,  En¬ 
joys  Dancing. 

•  GINA  EVANS  -  Black  Student  Union; 
Sophomore  -  Nursing  from  Gary.  Activities: 
Singing,  Dancing.  Sewing,  Travel,  Crochet, 
Basketball.  Music  (Flute),  Black  Student 
Union  Secretary.  Kappa  Sweetheart,  Cook¬ 
ing,  Reading. 

•  DAVID  FANNO  -  Purdue  Chronicle; 
Junior  -  Radio/TV  major  from  Schererville. 
Activities:  Purdue  Chronicle,  Public  Affairs 
Club. 


nominees  in 


•  ALBERTO  GARCIA  JR.  -  Los 

Latinos;  Senior  -  Computer  Programming 
major  from  Merrillville.  Activities:  Member 
of  Los  Latinos,  Jogging,  Racquetball,  Music, 
Dancing,  Social  Gathering,  Skiing,  Meeting 
People,  Bears/Cubs  Fan,  Softball,  Weightlif¬ 
ting,  Computers. 

•  TAMMY  HUZZIE  -  Women’s 
Athletics;  Junior  -  Criminology  major  from 
Griffith.  Activities:  Member  of  Lady  Lakers 
Volleyball,  Basketball  and  Softball  Teams, 
Little  Sister  of  Phi  Kappa  Theta,  Racquetball, 
Skiing,  Dancing  and  Enjoys  Reading. 

•  KRISTIN  JENKINS  -  Theta  Phi 
Alpha;  Sophomore  -  Psychology  major  from 
Crown  Point.  Activities:  Vice  President  of 
Theta  Phi  Alpha,  Secretary  of  SPB,  Teaches 
at  Tiny  Tot  Day  Care  Center,  Sells  Avon,  Co- 
Chairperson  of  Kickoff,  Wednesday  Night 
Movie  Director. 


the  running 

•  RODNEY  KEMP  -  Black  Student 
Union;  Sophomore  -  Electrical  Engineering 
major  from  Hammond.  Activities:  Basketball, 
Member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  Sgt.  of  Arms 
of  the  Black  Student  Union. 

•  THOMAS  H.  KMETZ  -  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa;  Sophomore  -  Accounting  major  from 
St.  John.  Activities:  Skiing  (Water  and  Snow), 
Basketball,  Scuba  Diving,  Golf. 

•  JOSEPH  LEMOS  -  Phi  Kappa  Theta; 
Sophomore  —  Political  Science  major  from 
Hammond.  Activities:  PUC  Soccer  Team, 
Likes  Basketball,  Member  of  Phi  Kappa  Theta 
Fraternity,  Likes  Football,  Tennis  and 
Waterskiing. 

•  MICHELE  MYERS  -  Public  Affairs 
Club;  Junior  -  Political  Science  major  from 
Crown  Point.  Activities:  Student  Government 
Member,  Likes  Eggrolls  and  Traveling. 

•  EMMANUEL  ONU  -  Baptist  Student 
Union;  Sophomore  —  Architectural  Tech¬ 
nology  major  from  Gary.  Activities:  Long- 
Distance  and  Marathon  Running,  Soccer, 
Swimming,  Basketball,  Singing,  Memorizing 
Scriptures,  Preaching  the  Gospel. 

•  LINDA  REYNOLDS  -  Purdue 
Chronicle;  Senior  -  English  major  from  Ham¬ 
mond.  Activities:  Managing  Editor- 
Chronicle.  Layout  Editor-Skylark,  Secretary 
of  Alpha  Chi,  Loves  Dancing  and  Racquet¬ 
ball. 

•  MARIA  TOPORSKI  -  Phi  Kappa 
Theta;  Junior  -  Finance  major  from  Chicago. 
Activities:  Grade  School  Basketball  Coach, 
Vice  President  of  the  Little  Sisters,  Likes  Ten¬ 
nis,  Volleyball,  Soccer,  Swimming  and 
Waterskiing. 

•  TAMMY  WELLHAUSEN  -  Purdue 
Cheerleaders;  Sophomore  —  Elementary 
Education  major  from  Fair  Oak,  Indiana.  Ac¬ 
tivities:  Cheerleading  Captain,  PUC  Booster 
Club  Treasurer,  North  Newton  Jr. -Sr.  High 
School  CheerJeading  Sponsor,  Certified 
Aerobic  Instructor,  Former  Member  of  the  In¬ 
diana  State  University  Cheer  Team. 

•  ANDREW  E.  WRIGHT  -  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Club;  Senior  -  Political  Science  major 
from  Valparaiso.  Activities:  Purdue  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Skiing  and  Golfing. 


Dean  Stevens  leaves  PUC 


Chancellor  forms  Advisory  Committee 
to  choose  successor  to  former  Dean  of 
School  of  Science  and  Engineering 


by  Lee  Purcell 

Chancellor  Richard  Combs  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  formation  of  a  Dean  s  Selection  and 
Advisory  Committee  to  choose  the  successor 
to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stevens,  dean  of  the  school 
of  professional  studies  (SPS).  Dr.  Stevens  left 
Purdue  University  Calumet  Jan.  12  to  accept 
the  position  of  dean  of  the  school  of  science 
and  engineering  technology  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock. 

Arriving  at  PUC  in  1982  as  Dean  of  the 
then  School  of  Engineering,  Management  and 
Technology,  Dr.  Stevens  oversaw  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  academic  restructuring 
which  created  the  School  of  Professional 
Studies  in  1985. 

As  a  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
technology  during  his  tenure  at  PUC,  Dr. 
Stevens  was  appointed  to  the  Indiana  State 
Commission  on  Vocational  and  Technical 


Education  in  1988  by  Governor  Robert  Orr. 

Dr.  Stevens  completed  his  doctoral  studies 
at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Massachusettes  and  conducted  research  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratories  in  Illinois 
before  his  appointment  at  PUC. 

Commenting  on  Dean  Stevens  departure, 
Associate  Graduate  School  Dean  Dr.  Saul 
Lemer  noted,  “Dr.  Steven’s  effectiveness  as 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Professional  Studies 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  that  school 
came  to  look  on  him  as  a  genuine  leader  and 
supporter  of  their  respective  disciplines.” 

Dr.  Lemer  hoped  that  Steven’s  successor 


would  in  time  command  the  same  level  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  support. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chancellor’s  Forum  last 
month.  Chancellor  Combs  stated  that  the 
Dean’s  Selection  and  Advisory  Committee 
would  likely  make  its  recommendations  on  the 
new  SPS  dean  by  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester.  At  that  time  he  also  indicated  that 
student  representation  on  the  committee  was 
desirable.  Such  a  decision.  Combs  added,  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  James  Yackel,  vice  chancellor  of 
academic  affairs,  will  serve  as  Interim  Dean 
of  the  SPS  until  the  selection  of  a  new  dean. 
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Fiction  turns  into  reality  with  local  hold-up  gang 


by  Ron  Dixon 

In  the  novel  Swag  by  Elmore  Leonard,  two 
criminals  decide  that  the  best  type  of  crime 
for  them  to  get  into,  one  with  low  risks  and 
high  profits,  is  armed  robbery.  If  one  is 
careful,  one  explains  to  his  partner,  one  can 
go  for  a  long  time  holding  up  places  without 
getting  caught. 

If  there  is  any  truth  to  what  the  fictional 
character  says  in  the  book,  it  might  be  a  long 
while  before  police  are  able  to  apprehend  a 
hold-up  gang  believed  to  be  responsible  for 
10-armed  robberies  over  the  past  few  months. 
The  robberies  have  occurred  alternately  in 
both  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Two  Walgreens  Drug  Stores  and  a  White 
Casde  in  Hammond  and  a  Jewel  Food  Store, 
K-Mart  and  Denny’s  Restaurant  in  South 
Holland  have  been  robbed.  Three  Key 
Markets  have  also  been  held-up  —  one  in 
Munster,  one  in  East  Chicago  and  one  in 
Michigan  City  —  and  a  Walgreens  in  Lans¬ 


ing  was  robbed. 

The  robbers  have  taken  cash  from  the 
registers  and  robbed  safes.  In  one  Walgreens, 
money  from  the  safe  and  narcotics  from  the 
pharmacy  were  stolen.  Police  believe  these 
10,  and  possibly  others,  are  the  result  of  one 
gang. 

The  gang  is  comprised  of  four  black  males 
between  the  ages  of  30-50.  Three  of  the  gang 
will  enter  a  business  establishment  while  a 
fourth  will  wait  outside  in  a  getaway  car. 

At  least  one  robber  will  brandish  a  pistol. 
In  some  instances  two  were  reported  to  have 
had  shotguns.  The  robbers  will  either  order 
everyone  to  lie  on  the  floor,  or  have  a  manager 
lead  them  to  a  safe. 

The  hold-ups  have  occurred  at  various 
times  of  the  day;  a  Walgreens  was  robbed  on 
Christmas  Eve  during  the  busy  afternoon 
hours  while  a  White  Castle  was  robbed  early 
in  the  morning. 

So  far,  no  one  has  been  hurt  during  any  of 
the  crimes,  and  customers  have  not  been 


PUC  students  get  letters  published 
in  Dec.  issues  of  Wall  St.  Journal 


by  Linda  Reynolds 

It's  not  easy  to  get  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Professor  Dan  Yovich  knows 
how  difficult  it  can  be. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Yovich  has  taught 
Spv.  574,  a  course  in  managerial  training  and 
development.  Students  must  subscribe  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  write  a  letter  of 
response  to  the  editor  each  week  concerning 
any  article. 

“The  chance  of  just  anybody  getting  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  is  very  slim.  The  authors  are  typical¬ 
ly  people  of  power  and  stature,”  said  Yovich. 

At  the  end  of  the  fall  semester,  the  students 
were  quite  discouraged.  No  one  from  PUC 
had  been  published  in  the  past  four  years  and, 
according  to  Yovich,  “the  students  were  kind 
of  sad.  Every  day  they  looked  in  the  paper. 
Every  day  —  nothing. 

“Then,  the  day  after  finals,  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  from  one  of  my  students  got  published. 
Nobody  was  even  here  to  celebrate.  To  my 


surprise,  another  student's  article  appeared 
Dec.  29.” 

Jim  Voss,  a  senior  in  EET,  wrote  a  letter 
entitled  High  Marks  for  Flunking  Students, 
about  reorganizing  our  educational  system. 

“I  never  expected  to  get  published, 
especially  after  the  semester  was  over.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yovich  hadn’t  called  me,  I  never  would 
have  known,”  he  said. 

Carl  Nierman,  who  graduated  in  December 
with  a  B.S.  in  Supervision,  became  publish¬ 
ed  Dec.  29.  His  article  was  entitled  My  Kind 
of  Town. 

“1  am  thrilled  and  pleased,”  said  Nierman. 
“Usually  1  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal  every 
day,  but  I  had  been  on  vacation  and  never 
would  have  known  if  Professor  Yovich  hadn't 
called.” 

Yovich  had  told  the  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  that  any  student  who  got 
published  would  not  have  to  take  the  final  ex¬ 
am.  Ironically,  both  students’  articles  ap¬ 
peared  after  they  had  taken  the  final. 


Poetry  lives  at  PUC 

First  Friday  Poets  meet 


by  Kerry  Mitchell 

Poetry  is  alive  and  well  on  the  Purdue 
Calumet  campus. 

The  First  Friday  Poets  is  a  group  of  poets 
that  meet  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month 
to  read  individual  works  and  critique  each 
others  material. 

The  group  meets  in  room  21 1  of  the  Gyte 
Building  under  the  experienced  poetic  eye  of 
Purdue  Calumet  English  Professor  Charles 
Tinkham.  himself  a  poet  with  numerous 
published  works 

“We  welcome  everyone.  Everbody  that 
shows  up  is  given  a  chance  to  read  something 
they  have  written.”  Tinkham  said. 

The  readings  are  an  integral  part  of  each 
session  Tinkham  said. 

“When  someone  reads  their  work  the  group 
is  free  to  offer  up  constructive  criticism.  Too 
many  poetry  groups  offer  sketchy  criticism 
that  does  the  poet  little  good  Here  a  poet  is 
free  to  use  our  suggestions  or  ignore  them,” 
Tinkham  said. 

First  Fndav  is  a  direct  descendent  of  the 
readings  and  workshops  Tinkham  and  other 
local  poets  conducted  at  the  Northern  Indiana 
Arts  Association  when  that  group  met  on 
Hohman  Avenue  in  Hammond  over  a  decade 
ago. 

“Today’s  meetings  are  more  like  a 
workshop.  Back  then  the  atmosphere  was 
more  like  that  of  a  coffeehouse,"  Tinkham 
said. 

Tinkham  emphasized  that  First  Friday 
membership  is  not  restricted  to  Purdue 
Calumet  students 

“We  have  people  show  up  from  18-to-60 
years  old.  Ail  you  have  to  do  is  show  up,” 
Tinkh  1  -  ’ 


Everybody  that  shows 
up  given  a  chance  to 
read  ...  Tinkham 

Reading  one’s  work  can  be  difficult, 
Tinkham  acknowledged. 

“It’s  hard  for  some  people  to  read  because 
poetry  is  such  a  personal  thing.  If  you  want 
you  can  let  someone  else  read  it,  you  don’t 
even  have  to  be  there,”  Tinkham  said. 

The  readings  are  not  restricted  to  poetry 

“We  encourage  prose  but  it  should  be  kept 
short  since  it  will  be  read,”  Tinkham  said. 

There  is  another  group  of  writers  that  meets 
on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month  from 
10-to-noon  at  the  Hansen  Branch  Library  in 
Hammond.  It  is  called,  appropriately  enough. 
Second  Saturday. 

“This  one  is  mostly  prose  writing  but  it  is 
similar  to  First  Friday  in  that  readings  are  en¬ 
couraged,"  Tinkham  said. 

Tinkham  said  that  First  Friday  meetings  at¬ 
tract  from  15-to-20  people  per  meeting  while 
Second  Saturday  flucuates  between  eight- 
and-20  members. 

Tinkham  said  the  ideal  literary  situation 
would  be  to  have  a  group  oversee  all  writing 
outlets  the  Region  has  to  offer. 

“We  need  a  group  to  coordinate  workshops 
in  the  area.  We  could  use  a  central  meeting 
place  for  writers  to  drop  in  at  anytime  and 
work  on  projects."  Tinkham  said. 

“I  would  dearly  love  to  find  a  building  that 
we  could  use.  There  is  a  lot  of  talent  in  this 
area  with  material  of  a  uniformly  high  quali¬ 
ty.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  watch  it  go  to 
waste,"  Tinkham  said. 


Fact  or  fiction? 

In  reality,  police  are  still 
searching  for  clues  while  in 
fiction  the  robbers  finally 
got  caught. 


robbed. 

Police  say  the  robbers  are  distinguished  by 
their  ages.  Perpetrators  of  armed  robberies  are 
usually  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties.  In  this 
case  one  suspect  has  been  described  by 
witnesses  as  being  in  his  early  30’s  while 
another  was  said  to  have  been  as  old  as  50. 

There  are  two  composite  drawings  of  one 
of  the  criminals,  but  there  have  been  no  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  given  of  the  other  three. 
Descriptions  given  by  employees  or  customers 
present  during  any  of  the  robberies  have  been 
vague  or  confused. 

One  robber  is  reportedly  short,  maybe 
5-feet-4  inches  tall,  while  another  has  been 
described  as  being  over  6-feet. 

Witnesses  from  one  store  stated  that  the  tall 
man  wore  a  beard,  but  in  another  store  the 
short  man  supposedly  wore  a  beard.  This,  and 
the  fact  that  the  robbers  have  left  no  evidence 
behind,  leaves  police  with  no  concrete  clues. 

Prevention  of  more  robberies  is  also  quite 
difficult.  The  gang  has  not  established  any 
specific  pattern,  making  it  hard  to  predict  what 
store  in  what  state  will  be  hit  next .  Some  of 
the  chain  stores  do  use  the  services  of  securi¬ 
ty  guards,  but  during  a  robbery,  security  is 
as  powerless  as  a  regular  employee. 

Security  is  placed  in  stores  mostly  to  catch 
shoplifters  and  usually  remain  unarmed.  A.R. 
Wolak  Investigations,  a  private  investigative 
and  security  service,  provides  some  of  the 
stores  involved  with  plain  clothes  security 
guards,  but  the  guards  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
weapons,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many 
store  employees. 

An  assistant  manager  of  one  of  the  stores 
that  has  been  robbed  said,  “I  don’t  see  why 
security  can’t  carry  guns.  What’s  the  point  in 
having  security  if  they  can't  protect  you? 


When  this  store  was  robbed,  and  that  guy  had 
a  gun  at  my  head  and  was  telling  me  to  emp¬ 
ty  the  safe,  maybe  if  we  had  a  security  guard 
in  here  with  a  gun  he  would’ve  been  able  to 
stop  him.” 

Whether  or  not  having  armed  security 
guards  is  the  answer  to  preventing  more  rob¬ 
beries  remains  to  be  seen,  but  having  a  gun 
fight  between  a  lone  security  guard  and  three 
or  four  armed  men  in  a  crowded  grocery  store 
could  turn  into  a  bloodbath,  with  mnocent 
bystanders  being  wounded  or  killed. 

In  fact,  attempted  prevention  by  anyone, 
such  as  an  employee  or  customer  is  ill- 
advised.  Interference,  or  “trying  to  play 
hero,”  could  end  in  a  tragedy. 

The  best  advise  that  can  be  given  to 
employees  and  customers  alike  in  case  of  a 
robbery  is  common  sense  --  stay  calm,  give 
the  robbers  what  they  want  and  don’t  in¬ 
terfere.  At  best,  try  to  remember  their  faces 
or  any  clothing  or  jewlery  they  may  be  wear¬ 
ing.  During  times  of  high  stress,  remember¬ 
ing  faces  from  that  period  may  be  near  im¬ 
possible,  but  remembering  articles  of  clothing 
or  the  make  of  a  getaway  car  could  be  easier. 

Hopefully  in  the  future  there  will  be  no 
violence.  One  source  theorized  that  they  (the 
robbers)  have  committed  so  many  robberies 
now.  it’s  unlikely  that  they  will  freak  out  and 
panic  and  shoot  anybody,  as  long  as  they’re 
not  provoked. 

The  gang,  considering  their  described  ages, 
may  have  a  history  of  armed  robbery.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  long  it  will  take  to  apprehend 
the  gang. 

In  the  novel  Swag,  the  robbers  go  on  to  rob 
several  liquor  and  grocery  stores  before  they 
are  finally  caught.  Swag  is  a  piece  of  fiction. 
In  reality,  police  are  still  searching  for  clues. 


Over  3,500  tutored  last  year 


by  Nancy  Luketich 

If  you’re  tired  of  hurling  hopeless 
assignments  out  the  nearest  window,  putting 
them  on  your  car  hood  to  blow  away,  or  rip¬ 
pling  papers  with  tears,  just  don't  give  up  — 
there’s  hope. 

The  Skills  Assessment  and  Development 
Center,  located  in  the  Millard  Gyte  building, 
room  G-106,  focuses  on  student  needs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1987-88  academic  year  there  were 
3,598  student  visits  to  the  center. 

Carol  Servies.  director  of  the  center, 
understands  student  needs. 

“Everyone  of  your  professors  has  had  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time  in  some  class,”  she  said.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  get  help.” 

According  to  Servies,  “The  best  time  to  get 
a  tutor  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
before  the  work  gets  cumbersome.  There’s 
plenty  of  free  tutoring  available  for  all 
students,  and  we  will  staff  58  tutors  with  the 
20  tutors  added  this  semester.” 

The  tutor  training  presentation  was  held 
Jan.  13  in  the  Millard  Gyte  building  for  20 
new  tutors.  Servies  conducted  the  presenta¬ 


tion  showing  films  by  Dr.  Abha  Gosh,  titled 
Peer  Tutoring  and  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Wlodkowski,  The  M.O.S.T.  Program.  ” 

Experienced  tutors  were  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  describe  personal  experiences. 
Trainees  were  then  asked  to  participate  in 
group  exercises. 

Lisa  Krupa,  an  emergency  room  nurse  at 
Saint  James  Hospital  in  Chicago  Heights.  Il¬ 
linois.  has  been  a  tutor  for  five  years. 

“I'm  noe  God,  and  I’m  not  always  right." 
she  said,  “but  I  will  do  my  best  to  find  the 
correct  answer  to  a  question." 

Ron  Holder,  also  a  tutor  at  the  center,  said. 
"Everyone  is  different  and  sometimes  per¬ 
sonalities  don't  mix.  If  I  feel  I  can’t  help  a 
student  with  their  problems,  1  refer  them  to 
another  tutor  at  the  center." 

The  center  also  offers  the  English  Place¬ 
ment  Test,  English  Proficiency  Test.  Math 
Test.  California  Achievement  Test.  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  for 
general  studies. 

-  For  more  information  on  services  offered 
call  989-2504,  Monday  through  Thursday  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  and  Friday.  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Los  Latinos  sponsors  kids’ program 


Los  Latinos  sponsored  a  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  for  students  in  Purdue  University 
Calumet’s  Day  Care  Center  on  Dec.  21.  In 
addition  to  the  traditional  Santa  Claus,  the  pro¬ 
gram  featured  Mexican  folklore  dancing,  a 
pinata,  refreshments  and  stories  about 


Hispanic  Christmas  customs  and  traditions. 

According  to  Los  Latinos  officers  Sylvia 
Lopez  and  Eseoquiel  Torres,  they  presented 
the  program  in  an  attempt  to  expand  cultural 
awareness  and  understanding.  The  program 
was  entirely  funded  by  Los  Latinos. 
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Bush  Administration  should  help 


The  educational  policy  of  newly 
elected  President  George' Bush 
ultimately  will  effect  the  economic 
stability  of  Northwest  Indiana  as 
much  as  it  will  effect  education. 

The  Bush  Administration  impact  on 
education  nationally  should  be  im¬ 
plemented  from  money  obtained 
through  defense  budget  cutbacks  that 
he  intends  to  make. 

In  The  Region  the  effect  would  be 


twofold.  Newly  created  jobs  would 
be  filled  by  an  educated  work  force. 
Furthermore,  the  infusion  of  federal 
dollars  into  the  educational  system  at 
all  levels  would  have  a  positive  effect 
by  providing  quality  education  and 
keeping  students  in  school  because 
educational  opportunity  programs 
could  be  expanded,  allowing  students 
who  otherwise  wouldn't  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend  college  to  complete  an 


education. 

Locally,  one  of  the  things  federal 
dollars  should  be  used  for  is  to  retrain 
the  unemployed  work  force  which 
would  ultimately  lower  the 
unemployment  rate. 

In  keeping  with  the  boast  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  about  the 
lower  unemployment  rate,  Bush  has 
a  responsibility  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  education  and  to  upgrade  the 


education 

education  of  the  work  force  so  they 
can  be  competitive  thereby  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Educational  institutions  such  as 
Purdue  University  Calumet  should  be 
at  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  quality 
education.  PUC  should  be  aware  of 
all  legislative  agendas  as  they  effect 
education  in  The  Region. 


Federal  holiday  appeases  without  impact 


by  Sherri  Pietrzak 
and  Dave  Turpin 

January  16,  a  federal  holiday  marking  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  birthday,  passed  with 
relative  quiet. 

Some  state  and  local  offices  closed,  some 
schools  had  the  day  off  and  some  church 
groups  and  other  organizations  observed  the 
event  with  memorial  services  and  rallies.  But 
for  the  most  part,  King’s  birthday  was 
ignored. 

On  Jan.  15,  in  an  interview  on  “60 
Minutes,’’  Ronald  Reagan  responded  to  civil 
rights  leaders  who  have  criticized  his 
administration. 

“Sometimes  I  wonder,”  he  said,  “if  they 
really  say  what  they  say  because  some  of  those 
leaders  are  doing  very  well  leading  organiza¬ 
tions  based  on  keeping  alive  the  feeling  that 
they’re  victims  of  prejudice.” 

Think  about  it.  On  the  eve  of  the  national 
celebration  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  bir¬ 


thday,  the  President  of  the  United  States  tells 
the  nation,  and  the  world,  that  Black 
Americans  are  not  victims  of  racial  prejudice 
but  the  victims  of  unscrupulous  civil  rights 
leaders  who  seek  to  perpetuate  the  feeling,  the 
myth,  of  racial  oppression  and  to  exploit  that 
feeling  for  their  own  profit.  The  same  charge 
was  made  against  King  when  he  was  alive. 

The  implication  is  that  Black  Americans  are 
suffering  from  some  sort  of  persecution  com¬ 
plex  which  causes  them  to  imagine  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  racial  prejudice.  If  only 
those  evil  civil  rights  leaders  would  stop  play¬ 
ing  on  the  irrational  feelings  of  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  everything  would  be  fine. 

Why  was  this  national  holiday  established 
in  the  first  place?  Was  it  in  tribute  to  a 
remarkable  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  en¬ 
suring  civil  rights  for  all  men,  women  and 
children? 

Or  was  it  an  attempt  by  legislators  to  ap¬ 
pease  black  people  by  giving  them  their  holi¬ 
day,  diverting  attention  from  the  problems 
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Distribution  move  stopped 


Chronicle  Editor: 

Today  (Jan.  23),  one  week  after  the  Miami 
rebellion  against  police  brutality,  on  the  day 
that  the  cop  responsible  for  the  two  black 
deaths  leading  to  the  rebellion  was  arrested 
for  manslaughter,  a  day  after  a  thousand  most¬ 
ly  black  counter-demonstrators  had  to  battle 
two  thousand  police  and  other  law-enforcers 
who  were  protecting  a  handful  of  racist  na¬ 
tionalists  in  Atlanta  -  today  the  History  and 
Political  Science  Department  narrowly 
defeated  a  motion  to  stop  distributing  its 
brochure  that  prominently  displays  a  cop  in 
a  classroom. 

The  brochure  gives  the  impression  that  tne 


Department’s  program  focuses  on  POLICE 
rather  than  POLITICAL  Science.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  certainly  NOT  one  that  will  en¬ 
courage  more  minority,  especially  black, 
students  to  major  or  take  classes  in  the 
Department. 

The  decision  displays  a  gross  insensitivity 
to  the  social  issues  of  our  time  and  to  the  racist 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  Department's  future 
enrollment  of  students.  I  join  with  those  cur¬ 
rent  majors  and  fellow  faculty  who  continue 
to  oppose  the  distribution  of  this  extremely 
inappropriate  brochure. 

■t/esi&  Q)e&e/ice 

Gene  DeFelice 
Political  Science 


Abortion  covered-up 


To  The  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  about 
the  19-million  aborted  babies  killed  in  the 
U.S.  since  1973  when  abortion  was  legaliz¬ 
ed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

My  sociology  book  barely  mentions  this 
horrendous  social  problem.  When  I  was  in 
nursing  school,  I  noted  no  indignation,  no 
overwhelming  revulsion  of  this  sanctioned 
taking  of  innocent  lives.  My  church  mentions 
this  atrocity  occasionally  —  a  whole  lot  less 
than  the  budget  concerns.  In  my  psychology 
class,  time  is  not  given  to  this  subject  because 
it  just  might  take  over  the  entire  class  time. 
We  will  talk  about  it  later... and  each  day 
4,000  more  lives  are  snuffed  out.  Among 
many  people,  abortion  is  justified  because  it 
can  possibly  prevent  a  person  from  dying  as 
a  result  of  a  self-performed,  bungled  abortion 
which  can  kill  both  the  mother  and  the  baby. 
Do  two  wrongs  make  a  right? 

Birthright  organizations  (pregnancy 
counseling  telephone  services)  need  people  to 
counsel  -  it  seems  most  pregnant  girls  are  go¬ 
ing  to  Planned  Parenthood,  and  the  abortion 
business  is  thriving!  Schools  are  finally  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  educate  our  youth  because  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic  and  not  because  babies  are  be¬ 
ing  tom  up  and  thrown  away  like  so  much  gar¬ 
bage.  Our  schools’  administrators  are  now 


wavering  between  sticking  to  common  sense 
teaching  of  abstaining  from  sex  and  extremely 
permissive  teaching  of  how  to  use  contracep¬ 
tives  This  teaching  is  even  being  considered 
as  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Condoning  contraceptives  is  the 
same  as  approving  sexual  activity,  even  if 
subtlely  so.  The  kids  will  get  the  message. .  .as 
they  have  when  watching  unobjected-to  sex¬ 
ual  freedom  and  pornography  in  the  mass 
media. 

Many  people  say  that  it  is  up  to  them  to 
decide  what  a  woman  should  do  with  her 
body.  What  about  the  baby’s  body?  How  can 
we  say  we  should  have  a  choice  to  kill  a  baby? 
The  zygote-embryo-fetus  in  the  mother’s 
womb  is  a  separate  individual;  a  unique  per¬ 
son;  a  human  being.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
chosen  to  ignore  this  fact. 

Recently,  a  man  was  convicted  of  murder 
because  our  society  says,  “throw  it  away  — 
we  don’t  want  it.”  The  Nazis  didn’t  want 
‘anyone  that  wasn’t  to  their  liking  either. 

Have  our  values  on  the  sanctity  of  life  gone 
to  hell?  Hopefully,  you  will  determine  that  this 
is  not  so. 


Maraaret/  Mot/uhimAo 

Margaret  Markowski 
Developmental  Psychology 


facing  blacks  and  soothing  consciences  at  the 
same  time? 

The  poverty  rate  for  Black  Americans  is 
about  33  percent,  two-and-a-half  times  the  rate 
for  the  general  population.  The  unemployment 
rate  is  around  12  percent  for  Black- American 
workers  and  nearly  35  percent  among  young 
blacks.  Most  Black  Americans  remain  trap¬ 
ped  in  segregated  neighborhoods,  forced  to 
send  their  children  to  inferior  schools  which 
are  still  largely  segregated. 

A  recent  study  by  two  professors  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  concluded  that  Nor¬ 
thwest  Indiana  is  the  most  highly  segregated 
area  in  the  entire  country.  This  study  says  that 
in  order  to  achieve  integration  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  Black-American  population  of 
this  area  would  have  to  be  relocated  --  a  white 
flight  nightmare. 

On  college  campuses  across  the  country, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  racial  incidents  such  as  cross  bur¬ 
nings  and  physical  attacks  on  black  students. 
On  the  Purdue  West  Lafayette  campus, 
numerous  instances  of  racial  violence  were 
reported  including  a  cross  burning  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Black  Student  Union  building. 

Even  on  this  campus,  black  students  have 
raised  questions  about  minority  retention, 
recruitment  of  black  instructors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  the  university’s  affirmative 
action  policy. 

When  King  was  in  jail  during  the  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Alabama,  bus  boycott,  he  wrote  to 
a  group  of  ministers  who  felt  that  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  move  too  fast.  The  letter  stated,  “We 
know  through  painful  experience  that  freedom 
is  never  voluntarily  given  by  the  oppressor  — 
it  must  be  demanded  by  the  oppressed. 

“Frankly,  I  have  yet  to  engage  in  a  direct- 
action  campaign  that  was  ‘well-timed’  in  the 


view  of  those  who  have  not  suffered  unduly 
from  the  disease  of  segregation.  For  years 
now  1  have  heard  the  word  ‘wait!’  It  rings  in 
the  ears  of  every  Negro  with  piercing 
familiarity.  This  ‘wait’  has  almost  always 
meant  ‘never.’  ” 

More  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
King,  his  dream  is  still  far  from  being  realiz¬ 
ed.  Black  Americans  are  still  dealing  with  and 
fighting  against  the  same  problems  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  1960’s.  The  economic  reality  of 
blacks  in  the  1960’s  is  still  largely  the 
economic  reality  of  blacks  today. 

We  must  not  allow  the  celebration  of  King’s 
birthday  to  be  used  by  those  who  argue  that 
racial  oppression  is  purely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  only  way  to  truly  honor  the  life  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.  is  to  acknowledge  that 
racism  still  exists  and  to  continue  his  strug¬ 
gle  against  injustice  and  human  indignity. 

We  will  have  realized  his  dream  when  his 
statement  rings  true  -  “A  man  should  be 
judged  on  the  content  of  his  character  and  not 
by  the  color  of  his  skin.” 


Reagan  leaves 

by  )oe  Rodriguez 

On  Jan.  20  President  Ronald  Reagan 
became  just  another  civilian  and  rode 
off  into  the  sunset  of  obscurity.  He  left 
the  presidency  with  hope  for  the  coun¬ 
try's  future  and  a  $3  trillion  nationa’ 
debt  which  his  administration  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for. 

He  came  into  the  presidency  promis¬ 
ing  to  balance  the  budget  but  spent 
more  on  defense  than  any  president 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  count¬ 
ry  under  Roosevelt  was  fighting  World 
War  II  -  Reagan  just  wanted  peace 
through  strength. 

Reagan  supporters  say  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  increased  military  spending,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  have  come  to 
the  disarmament  table  nor  reached 
agreements  on  intermediate  nuclear 
missiles.  However,  it  has  been  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  initiatives  that  have  pro¬ 
pelled  the  Reagan  administration  to  act. 

Reagan  will  be  responsible  for  hand¬ 
cuffing  the  new  president  and  future 
generations  because  of  the  huge  deficit. 
According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port,  "One  legacy  of  the  Reagan  de¬ 
fense  buildup  is  the  expensive  pro¬ 
grams  it  has  bequeathed  to  the  Bush 
administration. 


nation  in  debt 

"Vet  these  are  modest  improvements 
considering  the  amount  of  money 
spent.  The  congressional  Military  Cau¬ 
cus  notes  that  Reagan  spent  75  percent 
more  on  aircraft  than  Carter  did  in 
1982-85,  but  Reagan  got  only  eight 
.percent  more  planes." 

That  trend  continued  with  all  the 
armed  services  complaining  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  be  prepared  for  military  inter¬ 
vention  or  counter  any  conflict  around 
the  globe.  In  fact  U.S.  defenses  have 
suffered  an  actual  decline  since  1980. 

"Are  we  stronger  than  we  were  in 
1980?  Yes,"  says  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Chairman  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis.). 
"But  did  we  get  our  money's  worth? 
Absolutely  not." 

If  you  are  a  defense  contractor, 
you're  probably  sorry  to  see  Reagan 
leave.  If  you  are  the  head  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  looking  for  work  with  decent 
wages,  you  probably  are  glad  Reagan 
is  gone. 

It's  interesting  how  Reaganites  talk 
about  the  administration's  ability  to 
bring  patriotism  back  to  the  country. 
They  talk  about  Reagan  being  a  great 
communicator.  But  they  don't  mention 
the  embarrassing  episodes  of  his  ad- 

Continued  on  page  8 
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Photo  Opinion 

What  do  you  think  was  the  most  significant  event  of 1987? 


Yaya  Kamilipour 
Professor  Radio  and  Television 

Probably  one  of  the  major  events  in 
1 988  was  the  relaxation  of  tension  bet¬ 
ween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  continued,  this  should  result  in 
fewer  regional  and  international  conflicts 
and  perhaps  a  safer  world  for  all  of  us 
to  live  in. 


Computer  Engineering 

Ministry  released  the  "Land  of  Rape  and 
Honey." 


Guadalupe  Ortiz 
Undecided 
Freshman 

Saved  up  enough  money  to  buy  my  first 
car. 


Brian  Nutini 
Computer  Programming 
Freshman 


Seeing  "Skinny  Puppy"  at  Cabaret 
Metro. 


Christopher  Lesser 
Criminal  justice 
Freshman 

The  return  of  the  space  shuttle  program. 
I  feel  it  is  important  for  the  U.S.  space 
program  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Becky  Bennett 
Engineering 
Freshman 

Reagan  finally  was  knocked  out  of  office, 
hopefully  the  middle  class  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  anymore. 


The  Reagan’s  will  take  more  than  just  jellybeans 


by  Mike  Lieber 

As  of  Jan.  20,  jellybeans  will  no  longer  be 
offered  to  White  House  visitors.  Instead, 
guests  of  the  president  will  be  invited  to  snack 
on  pork  rinds. 

Pork  rinds'!  Excuse  me,  but  I  thought 
“rinds"  were  things  you  threw  away.  Now 
however,  since  George  Bush  is  succeeding 
Ronald  Reagan  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  this  fossil-like  snack  (which  has  the 
consistency  of  Beer  Nuts,  the  taste  of  bacon 
grease,  and  looks  like  someone  took  all  the 
parts  of  a  chicken  that  civilized  people  don’t 
eat  and  deep-fried  them)  will  be  forced  upon 
visiting  celebrities  from  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
to  Merv  Griffin. 

Yes,  after  eight  years,  Ron  and  Nancy  are 
moving  out  of  the  White  House  and  taking 
their  jellybeans  with  them  back  to  California 
(Los  Angeles  to  be  exact).  Speaking  as  so¬ 
meone  who  lived  there  for  18  years,  let  me 
say  that  there  are  much  nicer  places  to  spend 
your  retirement  unless  you  happen  to  be  an 
actor. 

But  that’s  not  important.  What  matters  is 
that  George  and  Barbara  are  finally  moving 
into  the  house  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
And  once  they  get  settled,  they'll  be  able  to 
tell  the  American  people  what  we’ve  been  dy¬ 
ing  to  know  since  1981  --  was  the  Reagan  dog. 
Lucky,  really  housebroken  or  has  this  mongrel 
been  soiling  taxpayers’  property  for  the  last 
eight  years? 

Of  course  before  they  give  George  the 
White  House  keys,  he  has  to  go  through 
something  called  the  Presidential  Inaugura¬ 
tion.  Now  when  you  hear  the  word  “in¬ 
auguration,”  what  comes  to  mind?  A 
swearing-in  ceremony?  A  speech?  Maybe  a 
parade?  Well  all  these  will  take  place,  of 
course,  on  Jan.  20.  However,  there  is  far 
more  to  the  Bush  inaugural  than  just  the  tradi¬ 
tional  bare  essentials. 

Over  a  five-day  period  there  are  an  infinite 
numberof  “official”  and  “unofficial”  events 
planned.  We’re  looking  at  nearly  a  week's 
worth  of  inaugural  pageants,  parades,  ban¬ 


quets,  balls  and  receptions.  There  is  even  a 
two-hour  "inaugural  gala”  scheduled  for  Jan. 
19  to  be  televised  by  CBS.  Now  I  don’t  know 
about  you,  but  I’m  not  even  sure  what  the  hell 
a  “gala”  is.  I  always  thought  it  was  a  brand 
of  paper  towel. 

At  any  rate,  this  gala  is  chock  full  of  high- 
energy  entertainers  like  Frank  Sinatra,  actress 
Cheryl  Ladd  (formerly  one  of  “Charlie’s 
Angels”),  Julio  Iglesias  and  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir.  In  addition  to  these 
superstars,  former  test  pilot  (and  current  car- 
battery  salesman)  Chuck  Yeager  is  inex¬ 
plicably  listed  as  one  of  the  entertainers  at  this 
thing.  I  didn't  know  he  entertained.  Perhaps 
he  plans  to  expose  “the  right  stuff’  on  na¬ 
tional  television  in  some  sort  of  strip  routine 
with  Frank  and  Julio  singing  “To  All  the  Jets 
I’ve  Flown  Before”  in  the  background.  Or 
better  yet,  he  and  Cheryl  Ladd  could 
mud-wrestle. 

In  all  fairness,  I  must  admit  that  Loretta 
Lynn,  Crystal  Gayle,  the  Oak  Ridge  Boys, 
Nell  Carter  and  Anita  Baker  will  also  be 
performing. 

(Nell  Carter?  Gimme  a  break!) 

About  the  only  inaugural  events  I  have  yet 
to  hear  about  are  a  bowling  tournament,  a  pet 
show  and  a  pornographic-film  festival. 

What  is  obscene,  especially  in  this  time  of 
massive  federal  debt,  is  the  cost  of  all  this. 
The  estimated  expense  of  this  five-day  ex¬ 
travaganza  is  $25  million,  $5  million  more 
than  Reagan’s  1985  festivities  cost.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  read  that  the  cost  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
II’s  1953  coronation  (if  you  convert  British 
pounds  to  dollars  and  adjust  for  inflation)  was 
about  $12  million.  That’s  less  than  half  of 
what  the  Bush  Bash  is  adding  up  to. 

But  then  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  they 
didn't  have  pork  rinds  at  the  Queen’s  celebra¬ 
tion  -  and  those  damned  things  can  really  jack 
up  the  cost  of  a  party.  Especially  the  barbecue- 
■  flavored  kind. 

Again,  in  all  fairness,  I  need  to  point  out 
a  few  things.  First,  the  Bush  inaugural  is 
holding  many  events  which  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public  (if  you  can  get  in)  -  twice  as 


many,  in  fact,  as  the  Reagan  inaugural  offered 
in  1985.  Also,  while  the  money  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  coronation  came  out  of  the  British 
Treasury,  Bush's  inaugural  is  being  paid  for 
almost  entirely  by  “private  money."  This  in¬ 
cludes  ticket  sales  and  huge  donations  from 
massive  corporations.  So  we're  talking  big 
bucks  from  Budweiser,  Chyrsler  and  Donald 
Trump. 

What  really  amazes  me  is  that  the  going  rate 
for  TV  commercial  time  during  this  "gala” 
show  on  CBS  is  $135,000  per  minute.  I  know 
that  the  money  is  helping  to  pay  for  this 
week's  presidential  partying,  but  I  can  think 
of  better  ways  to  blow  the  cash.  For  instance, 
Chrysler  could  take  that  money  and  hire 
themselves  a  better  spokesman  than  Ricardo 
Montalban.  (Or  for  that  matter,  Ricardo  Mon- 
talban  could  take  the  cash  and  go  buy  himself 
a  new  car.  He’s  gotta  be  sick  of  Chryslers 
after  all  these  years.) 

Anyhow,  I'm  glad  that  someone  besides  the 
American  taxpayer  is  footing  the  bill  for 
George's  political  bachelor  party.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  fortune  being  spent 
on  this  Washington  Whoopee  sends  an  un¬ 
healthy  signal  about  the  priorities  of  the  new 
administration.  Should  $25  million  be  wasted 
on  banquets  and  balls  for  the  country-club 
crowd  when  the  number  of  hungry  and 
homeless  in  America  is  so  large  and  the 
money  the  federal  government  has  to  spend 
on  the  problem  is  so  scarce.? 

Obviously,  this  is  a  good  point.  That  $25 
million  could  be  going  to  help  fight  poverty. 
But  how  far  would  it  go?  It  would  take  a  lot 
more  money  and  a  much  greater  commitment 
from  all  Americans  for  something  like 
homelessness  to  be  ended.  Twenty-five 
million  dollars  is  a  drop  in  the  budgetary 
bucket. 

The  way  most  social  problems  get  taken 
care  of  is  by  society.  When  Americans  final¬ 
ly  decide  that  homelessness  is  really  a  national 
crisis,  we  will  stop  talking  about  the  problem 
and  do  whatever  is  necessary  —  volunteer  our 
time,  donate  food  and  money,  etc.  The 
government  can  and  should  help  by  providing 


money  and  leadership,  but  only  the  American 
people  can  solve  the  problem. 

(God,  I  sound  like  a  conservative.  This  col¬ 
umn  is  getting  out-of-hand.) 

Look  at  it  this  way.  If  Americans  were  real¬ 
ly  shocked  and  upset  by  homelessness,  we 
would  have  complained  about  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  it  took  to  make  “Who 
Framed  Roger  Rabbit?”  But  I  didn't  hear 
anybody  protesting,  did  you?  And  “Roger 
Rabbit,”  I’m  fairly  sure,  cost  $25  million  or 
more. 

All-in-all,  I  kind  of  like  inaugurations.  Oh, 

I  don’t  care  about  the  private  dinners  and  junk 
like  that;  I  just  think  the  swearing-in  and  the 
parade  are  interesting.  Our  country  needs  to 
see  the  new  president  go  through  these 
ceremonies  just  to  make  sure  the  right  guy  is 
moving  into  the  White  House.  After  all,  we 
don't  want  some  actor-imposter  in  there  pos¬ 
ing  as  the  president  for  four  years.  We  just 
went  through  eight  years  of  that. 

The  best  part  of  any  inauguration  is  the  in¬ 
augural  parade  and  the  honorary  grand  mar¬ 
shals  of  this  year's  procession  are  Bob  Hope 
and  Chuck  Yeager.  (Chuck  Yeager  again ? 
Whc  did  this  guy  sleep  with  to  be  getting  all 
these  choice  assignments?) 

The  75-minute  parade  will  take  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  George  is  swom  in  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  will  feature  Bush  and  Vice  President 
Dan  “No,  I'm  Not  Pat  Sajak"  Quayle  riding 
in  bulletproof  limos.  All  50  states  will  be 
represented  (Texas  by  a  10.000  gallon  hat 
with  legs),  and  there’ll  be  loads  of  horses, 
floats  and  marching  bands. 

But  James  Brown  won’t  be  there  and  that 
ruins  it  for  me.  The  “Godfather  of  Soul”  is 
doing  time  in  a  South  Carolina  prison  for  be¬ 
ing  Bad.  Still,  I  was  really  hoping  he’d  get 
a  two-day  pass  so  he  could  perform  at  the  in¬ 
auguration.  Maybe  he’d  have  sung  “Say  It 
Loud  —  I'm  Bush  and  I’m  Proud.”  Then  in 
the  parade  he  could  sit  next  to  Nancy  Reagan 
in  the  “Just  Say  No”  car.  Or  (knowing  how 
James  Brown  likes  to  yell)  maybe  the  “Just 
Say  Yowwww!”  car  would  have  been  more 
appropriate. 
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Antipodal  update:  Celebrating  an  Aussie  Christmas 


by  Terry  S.  Trepper,  Ph.D. 

The  Gold  Coast,  Queensland,  Australia 

—  These  months  in  Australia  have  assaulted 
by  seasonal  bio-rhythms.  First  there  was  no 
Halloween.  Oh,  sure,  Australians  celebrate 
a  version  of  Haloween,  but  here  it  is  just  for 
those  gangling  ladies  with  long  straight  black 
hair  who  busy  themselves  reading  tarot  cards, 
putting  curses  on  people,  checking  their 
horoscopes  in  the  Australian  version  of  the 
National  Enquirer,  and  who  try  to  legitimize 
these  by  calling  their  interests  the  occult  rather 
than  evidence  of  thought  disorder. 

Next,  there  was  no  Thanksgiving.  Aust¬ 
ralians  used  to  have  Thanksgiving,  but  they 
didn’t  have  anything  to  be  thankful  for  so  they 
cancelled  it.  We  did  go  to  a  Thanksgiving  par¬ 
ty  given  by  and  for  expatriated  Americans, 
so  that  we  could  remind  ourselves  what  food 
is.  It  was  an  expensive-dinner.  Cranberries 
cost  four-dollars  a  can.  The  turkey  cost  $35 
(giblets  extra).  We  tried  to  have  the  whole 
meal  without  vegemite,  that  ubiquitous 
Australian  toast-spread  made  of  concentrated 
yeast  extract  from  the  waste  by-products  of 
beer.  It  was  impossible.  We  all  craved  it  so 
much  that  we  made  a  vegemite  stuffing. 

And  now  Christmas.  My  usual  images? 
Jack  Frost  roasting  on  an  open  fire.  Chestnuts 
niooing  at  my  nose.  Cold,  reindeer,  sparkl¬ 
ing  lights,  egg  nog,  loaning  money  to  my  im¬ 
pecunious  friends  to  buy  presents  and  thus 
love.  Great  images,  right? 

Australian  images  of  Christmas  involve  the 
heat.lt  is  hot,  hot,  hot.  People  here  talk  about 
buying  their  "Christmas  bathing  suit."  They 
work  on  their  “Christmas  tans.  ”  In  the  States, 
the  Today  show  should  by  now  be  provoking 
their  annual  public  service  segments  that  ad¬ 
vise  against  shovelling  snow  if  one  has  a  heart 
condition  (thanks,  Jane,  couldn’t  have  manag¬ 
ed  without  you).  Here  Good  Morning 
Australia  has  its  weekly  features  on  how  not 
to  gel  skin  cancer  for  Christmas.  Advice? 
Keep  out  of  the  sun  (thanks,  Sheila,  couldn't 
have  managed  without  you,  mate). 

Actually ,  skin  cancer  is  an  incredible  pro¬ 
blem  in  Australia.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  Australians  will  get  skin  cancer 
in  their  lifetime.  I  stood  in  a  group  of  five 

Barry ’s  choice: 

by  Barry  E.  Dungy 

In  the  heart  of  the  Broadway  business 
district  of  Merrillville  is  the  location  of  Bon 
Femme,  a  French  cafe  which  has  been  an  un¬ 
touched  jewel  as  far  as  fine  dining  in  this  area. 
Bon  Femme  has  been  in  business  for  10  years. 
The  restaurant  has  existed  without  any  adver¬ 
tising  or  so  much  as  a  phone,  but  their  general 
lack  of  commercialism  adds  to  the  charm  of 
this  quaint  little  Broadway  cafe. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  sample 
some  of  Bon  Femme’s  unique  and  delicious 
French  cuisine.  Frankly,  I  was  impressed  the 
restaurant  sparkled  with  charm  and  ambiance. 
The  cool  jazz  sounds  of  Billie  Holliday  and 
Charlie  Parker  filled  the  air  and  the  services 
was  friendly  and  prompt. 

Bon  Femme’s  menu  is  extensive  and  well 
rounded,  as  well  as  being  posted  on  the 
blackboards  all  over  the  restaurant. 

“My  personal  recommendations  are  the 
Ratatouille,  the  French  Onion  Soup  and  a  Bon 
Femme  specialty  Tomato  Vegetarian,”  said 


ministration  like  the  Iran-Contra  affair 
where  national  security  was  com¬ 
promised  and  the  law  violated  by  Rea¬ 
gan's  advisors  from  the  National  Securi¬ 
ty  Council. 

Nor  do  Reagan  supporters  ever  men¬ 
tion  that  100  administration-appointed 
officials  have  been  convicted  or  have 
resigned  in  disgrace.  Reagan  critics 
point  out  that  the  average  American 
takes  home  less  pay  today  than  eight 
years  ago,  yet  corporations  are  record¬ 
ing  huge  profits. 

There  are  more  homeless  and  poor 


Australians  recendy  and  the  topic  of  skin 
cancer  came  up.  Actually  I  brought  it  up  with 
the  innocent  question,  “Well,  just  how  many 
of  you  blokes  have  skin  cancer,  anyway?” 

Amazingly,  each  person  in  the  group  had 
had  it!  They  then  went  around  in  a  sort  of 
show-and-tell  fashion,  and  proudly  displayed 
various  holes  and  crevices  on  their  skins 
where  their  cancers  had  been  removed  by 
freezing  with  nitrogen.  One  showed  me  a  par¬ 
ticularly  ugly  deep  hole  and  said,  with  true 
Australian  pride,  “Oh,  they  couldn’t  get  that 
little  bugger  out  by  freezing,  so  they  had  to 
dig  real  deep!"  Everyone  there  was  quite  im¬ 
pressed,  myself  included. 

There  are  two  problems  that  have  led 
Christmastime  to  be  cancer  time  for 
Australians.  One  is  that  there  is  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  ozone  direcdy  above  Australia.  Not  be¬ 
ing  a  physical  scientist  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
why  this  is.  However,  I  can  say  with 
assurance  that  having  ridden  in  many  crowd¬ 
ed  subway  trains  here  it  is  NOT  from 
Australians  using  too  much  aerosal  deoderant. 

The  second  problem  is  that  Australians 
were  by  genetics  designed  for  Celtic  winters 
not  Australian  summers.  The  aboriginal  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Mediterranean  transplants  do  fine 
here.  But  those  poor  red-haired,  freckly  Brits 
don’t  have  a  chance. 

Try  Bon  Femme 

Bon  Femme  waitress  Julie  Brush. 

Brush  also  recommended  a  variety  of 
deserts,  salads  and  breads,  including  my 
favorite  —  a  delicious  rye  bread  that  melts  in 
your  mouth  and  is  servo!  by  the  loaf  fresh  and 
hot  right  out  of  the  oven. 

“The  menu  changes  constantly,”  said 
Kathleen  Daley  who  is  also  a  waitress  at  Bon 
Femme. 

Daley  also  recommended  the  seafood 
soups,  especially  the  crab  meat  or  shrimp 
soups  which  are  $3.95  and  the  beef  noodle 
soup  for  $2.95. 

“Drinks  are  reasonably  priced,  wines  range 
from  Chabilies  and  Blushes  to  Chardonnays 
and  all  are  $3  per  glass.  Beer  is  $1 .50  a  bot¬ 
tle,”  Brush  said. 

Rating:  If  you’re  an  individual  with 
discriminating  taste  and  a  tight  budget,  then 
Bon  Femme  is  the  restaurant  for  you.  Its 
quaint  atmosphere  and  reasonable  prices  can’t 
be  beat.  Bon  Femme  is  located  on  78th  and 
Broadway  in  the  Liberty  Square  Plaza. 

(it  it  it -it  —  4  stars!) 


country  in  debt 

and  hungry  people  in  this  country  than 
any  other  time  except  for  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  30's.  This  is  the  real  Reagan 
legacy. 

Reagan  apologists  say  that  history 
will  prove  he  was  a  better  president 
than  he  is  given  credit  for,  but  they  do 
not  take  into  account  that  he  leaves  his 
office  with  a  high  approval  rating. 
However,  the  jury  is  still  out  and  his¬ 
tory,  if  honest,  will  judge  him  harshly. 
The  disparity  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots  will  ultimately  decide  his 
fate. 


Let  me  tell  you,  a  certain  bearded, 
hypocondriacal  professor  from  Purdue  that 
you  may  know  is  not  planning  to  get  skin 
cancer.  I  wear  number  30  sunscreen.  I  wear 
a  hat.  I  wear  clothing  that  covers  my  entire 
body.  And  I  never  go  outside. 

Australians  don’t  get  into  Christmas  tree 
decoration  like  we  do.  I  think  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  no  trees.  They 
do  buy  these  funny  little  plastic  bushes  or 
something  like  it.  I  haven’t  seen  any  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  angel  ornaments  though.  I  think  they  put 
on  little  hanging  koalas  clasping  beer  cans. 

Australian  Christmases  are  not  generally 
religious  affairs  because  Australians  are  not 
generally  religious.  I  do  live  only  a  block  from 
a  Jimmy  Swaggart  Ministeries  office  in 
downtown  Sydney,  but  I  was  told  it  is  just 
there  to  remind  the  locals  what  could  happen 
to  them  if  they  become  too  much  like 
Americans. 

In  fact,  there  are  NO  tele-evangelists  in 
Australia.  There  was  a  gentleman  a  few  years 
ago  who  tried  to  bring  an  old-time  American- 
style  Christian  network  to  Australia,  but  he 
failed,  didn’t  receive  any  donations.  Actual¬ 
ly,  given  the  quality  of  Australian  TV,  where 
the  top  rated  show  is  a  two  hour  version  of 
The  Gong  Show  called  “Hey  Hey,  It’s  Satur- 


Movies 


by  Jimmy  Downes 

Rainman 

Directed  by:  Barry  Levinson 
Produced  by:  Mark  Johnson 

Sure  I  enjoyed  Top  Gun  and  Risky  Business, 
but  I  thought  Tom  Cruise  was  just  another 
pretty  face.  Sure  I  enjoyed  Tootsie,  but  I 
thought  that  Dustin  Hoffman  was  far  too  good 
an  actor  to  start  portraying  such  playful 
characters.  When  I  went  to  see  Rainman,  I 
fully  expected  to  see  a  film  which  capitalized 
on  Tom  Cruise's  pretty  face  while  watching 
Hoffman  do  another  Tootsie  part.  I  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  and  most  happily  wrong. 

Rainman  is  the  story  of  a  selfish  yuppie, 
Charlie  Biddle,  (Cruise),  who  learns  that  his 
extremely  wealthy  father  has  died.  Charley 
has  not  seen  his  father  for  many  years  due  to 
an  altercation  that  they  had  when  he  was 
young.  He  quickly  leaves  his  Lambhorgini  im¬ 
port  business  to  head  home  to  his  native  Ohio, 
and  to  see  just  how  much  money  his  father 
left  him.  Ironicaly,  all  his  father  bequeathed 
to  him  was  the  automobile  that  they  had  the 
argument  over.  In  a  panic  Charley  finds  out 
that  the  rest  of  the  estate,  three-million  dollars, 
has  been  left  to  a  brother  that  he  never  knew 
existed. 

Raymond  Biddle,  (Hoffman),  is  the  brother 
that  Charley  never  knew.  Raymond  has  no 
care  for  the  money  or  much  else  because  he's 
an  Autistic  Savant.  His  disorder  is  such  that 
he  cannot  communicate  with  the  world  out¬ 
side  of  himself  like  normal  people.  However, 
Raymond  is  a  genius  with  numbers  —  he 
knows  statistics  for  just  about  anything,  can 
readily  multiply  six-digit  numbers  in  his  head 
without  error,  and  can  count  objects  with 
calculator-like  speed. 

Charley  finds  Raymond  and  kidnaps  him 
in  order  to  gain  half  of  the  inheritence  money . 


day,”  I  actually  find  myself  missing  old  Oral 
and  his  bad  pompadour  and  incessant  begg¬ 
ing  for  money.  At  least  THAT’S 
entertainment. 

Perhaps  the  heat  of  Christmas  has  led 
Australians  afield  from  home  and  hearth. 
Perhaps  it  is  their  convict  origins,  which  we 
can  assume  did  not  colonize  the  continent  with 
the  most  religious  emigrants  from  England. 
Perhaps  religious  celebrations  would  just  plain 
get  in  the  way  of  the  REAL  meaning  of 
Christmas  in  Australia,  consuming  as  much 
of  the  spirits  of  Christmas  as  one  can  without 
leading  to  death.  In  any  case  Australians  see 
Christmastime  as  a  time  to  go  to  the  beach, 
surf,  drink  (have  I  mentioned  that?),  and  see 
how  long  they  can  go  without  ever  going  in¬ 
doors  (except  to  get  another  beer). 

During  our  entire  stay  here  we  have  kept 
the  policy,  “If  you  can’t  beat  them,  shoot 
them.”  However,  in  this  case,  we  have  join¬ 
ed  them.  We  are  having  a  very  Australian 
Christmas.  We  are  at  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the 
state  of  Queensland.  The  Gold  Coast  is  a  bit 
like  a  combination  of  Miami  Beach  and  the 
Wisconsin  Dells  but  without  the  charm  of 
either.  We  are  staying  at  the  Jupiter’s  Hotel 
and  Casino  and  are  going  on  water  slides. 

What  a  scene.  Scanning  out  over  the  beach 
at  a  nearby  town  called,  I  kid  you  not,  Surfer’s 
Paradise,  there  are  literally  tens-of-thousands 
of  Australians  laying  on  the  beach  beneath 
overhead  holiday  wreaths  requesting  one  to 
“Have  a  Merry  Christmas;”  in  the  air  the 
sweet  smell  of  grilled  prawns  on  barbecues 
(yes,  they  really  do  “put  shrimp  on  the 
barbee”),  mixed  with  the  smells  of  coconut 
oil  and  aloe  vera;  girls  in  very  skimpy  bikini 
bottoms  and  no  tops  (but  before  you  quit 
school  to  move  to  Queensland,  remember 
these  women  have  British  builds);  and  skin¬ 
ny  men  in  g-string  bathers  containing  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  large  rolled-up  socks. 

When  I  protested  to  one  of  the  guys  and 
told  him  what  we  do  at  Christmas,  he  just 
looked  at  me  in  a  way  only  a  randy  Australian 
can  look  at  someone  who  hangs  his  socks  over 
the  fireplace  rather  than  stuffing  them  into  his 
crotch. 

I  hope  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  lives  with  you 
all  as  well.  I  know  now  it  does  in  Australia. 


.  The  two  of  them  then  set  off  for  the  west  coast 
in  the  infamous  car  which  Charley  inherited. 

The  trip  west  is  the  movie.  It  is  during  this 
trip  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  along  for  the  ride 
with  this  unlikely  duo.  Their  journey  to 
California  is  more  than  a  functional  drive,  it 
is  a  quest  which  centers  on  love,  brotherhood, 
loneliness  and  the  sanctity  of  family. 

Rainman  is  the  type  of  film  which  un- 
forunately  only  comes  along  once  in  a  great 
while.  The  acting  is  top-notch  by  both  Cruise 
and  Hoffman.  The  film  has  a  pace  which 
never  left  me  bored  and  the  cinematography 
was  quite  pleasing. 

1  thoroughly  enjoyed  Rainman. I’d  like  to 
see  it  get  an  Oscar  for  Best  Picture,  and  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Cruise  get  Oscars  for  Best  Actor  and 
Best  Supporting  Actor.  If  you  do  nothing  else, 
see  this  film;  it  will  be  worth  your  while. 


Continued  from  page  6 

Reagan  leaves  the 


Rainman  is  a  winning  choice 
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Club  Connections 


Song  Company 

Purdue  Song  Company,  a  vocal 
jazz/swing  choir  is  looking  for  a  few 
good  musicians.  Song  Company  has 
been  very  active  in  performing  for 
the  community.  Some  of  last  year's 
highlights  were  performing  with  An¬ 
dy  Williams  at  the  Holiday  Star 
Theatre  in  Merrillville  and  singing 
Christmas  carols  on  WJOB  radio. 

Song  Company  is  looking  for  a 
bass  player  and  a  drummer;  must  be 
able  to  read  music.  If  interested  con¬ 
tact  Judith  Leslie,  director  at 
989-2627  or  Danny  Lackey,  assis¬ 
tant  director  at  989-2728. 

Valentine  Messages 

Are  you  tired  of  buying  the  same 
boring  Valentine  Day  cards?  The 
Chronicle  is  offering  you  the  chance 
to  design  your  own  personal  Valen¬ 
tine  for  that  special  person  in  your 
life.  For  only  seven  cents  a  word, 
your  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Feb.  10  issue.  Illustrations  may  also 
be  purchased  for  25-cents. 

To  get  your  message  in  The 
Chronicle,  stop  by  our  table  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  library  building  from 
11  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday, 
Jan.  30  and  also  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  Feb.  1  and  2.  You  may 
also  stop  by  The  Chronicle  office  in 
room  E-217. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  these  events 
coming  up:  Jan.  27,  Black  Light  Par¬ 
ty  (wear  something  white  or  light 
colored);  Feb.  3,  semi-formal  party; 
and  Feb.  10,  Reggae  Party. 

If  interested,  feel  free  to  attend 
any  of  the  above  events  alone  or 
with  some  friends.  Meet  the 
members  of  the  fraternity. 

Public  Relations  Club 

The  Public  Relations  Club 
welcomes  you  back  from  holiday 
break  and  invites  you  to  join  us  for 
a  very  active  semester  that  we  have 
plant,  ed. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  at  noon 
on  Wednesday,  Feb.  1  in  room 
C-313. 


EDUCATION 


is  the  key  to  a 

BRIGHT  FUTURE 


DON’T  RISK  YOURS 

For  Information  on 
Pregnancy,  AIDS,  STDs 

Hammond  South  845-0848 
Hammond  North  932-5636 
East  Chicago  397-4071 

Merrillville  769-3500 


Cafeteria  controversy  continues  here 


Menu  and  hours  are  among  the 
changes  in  place  this  semester 


by  Leslie  Ann  Dernulc 

Changes  in  prices  and  hours  at  the  cafeteria 
operated  by  Service  America  Corporation  of 
Illinois  since  July  of  1988  has  caused 
complaints. 

Barbara  Blodgett,  Food  Director  of  Service 
America  said,  “I’m  prepared  this  time  with 
a  better  menu  and  lower  prices." 

Students  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
high  prices,  hours  of  the  food  service  and  the 
taste  of  the  food. 

Blodgett  has  created  three  different  menu's 
that  will  rotate  every  three  weeks. 

Blodgett  added,  “The  menu’s  will  have 
good  food  on  them  and  not  junk  food.” 

An  example  of  what  to  expect  on  the  new 
menu  will  include  turkey  stew  with  dumpl¬ 
ings,  mini  salad  and  a  biscuit  with  butter  at 
a  cost  of  $2.95. 

Blodgett  said,  “Our  food  service  is  geared 
towards  the  health  conscious  with  more  salads 
and  breads  and  less  fried  foods.” 

Service  America  has  lowered  its  prices.  For 
example,  a  breakfast  special  in  July  of  1988 
that  consisted  of  two  slices  of  french  toast, 
two  sausages  and  a  small  coffee  was  priced 
at  $1 .79.  The  price  for  the  breakfast  is  now 
$1.65. 


Other  food  changes  will  include  deli  sand¬ 
wiches  with  specialty  breads,  no  longer 
prepared  in  advance.  A  customer  will  have 
to  make  a  special  order  for  such  a  sandwich. 

Blodgett  said,  “The  prices  for  the  sand¬ 
wiches  were  too  high  for  the  students  and  they 
wouldn’t  pay  for  it.” 

But  with  the  adjustment  of  prices,  better 
food  and  hours  changed,  students  still  aren’t 
happy. 

An  employee  of  Service  America  said, 
“There  are  many  complaints  by  students 
about  the  prices.” 

Darlene  Nitz,  a  communications  major, 
who  eats  at  the  cafeteria  at  least  once  a  week 
for  lunch  said,  “Lunch  is  supposed  to  start 
at  10:30  a.m.  Sometimes  things  aren’t  ready 
for  you  to  eat  and  you  have  to  go  to  class.” 

Susan  Renders,  a  clinical  psychology  ma¬ 
jor,  who  eats  at  the  cafeteria  once  a  week  for 
lunch  added,  “The  food  is  gross  and  it’s  ex¬ 


pensive.” 

A  student  in  mechanical  engineering  said, 
“The  food  is  alright.  It  is  bland,  but  edible.” 

Some  students  have  other  opinions  on  the 
changes  from  Service  America's  food  service. 

Ray  Martinez,  an  English  teaching  major 
who  eats  at  the  cafeteria  regularly  said,  “I 
hadn’t  noticed  a  difference  in  price  or  food, 
but  I  haven’t  been  here  since  summer." 

Peggy  Hubbard,  a  pre-law  major,  who  eats 
at  the  cafeteria  three  times  a  week  added,  “I 
haven't  noticed  the  prices.  I  don’t  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  price.  The  salad  bar  is  always  good.” 

Some  of  the  other  changes  expected  this 
semester  are  the  hours.  Last  semester  the 
cafeteria  was  open  from  7:30  a.m.  until  7 
p.m.  The  hours  will  change  this  semester  to 
7:30  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  —  an  hour  shorter. 

Blodgett  said,  “The  change  of  time  is 
because  of  lack  of  business  during  that  extra 
hour.  It  wasn’t  worth  staying  open.” 


‘Baby,  ’  a  look  behind  the  PUC  scenes 


by  Eunice  Madison 

Wanting  to  sing  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day 
at  work  or  school  hardly  seems  an  unusual 
desire  —  an  urge  most  people  might  satisfy 
on  their  drive  home.  But  it  seems  that  some 
people  take  that  desire  more  seriously. 

For  the  next  seven  weeks,  16  members  of 
the  community  —  some  of  whom  are  Purdue 
students  —  will  be  rehearsing  in  Alumni  Hall. 
Some  of  the  cast  members  for  the  Purdue 
Theater  Company’s  production  of  Baby  will 
spend  a  lot  of  time  singing. 

Baby,  a  musical-comedy,  is  "a  very  con¬ 
temporary  play,"  according  to  cast  member 
and  PUC  student  Terry  O’Neil.  This  play 
deals  with  the  effects  a  new  life  can  have  on 
adult  relationships.  And  with  22  songs  in  the 
play,  O’Neil  said  the  cast  will  be  “singing 
most  of  the  time."  Now  a  veteran  of  five  plays 
at  PUC,  O'Neil,  because  of  his  ability  to 
change  voices,  has  been  cast  in  two  roles. 

According  to  director  John  Glover,  the  16 
cast  members,  chosen  from  a  group  of  40  who 
auditioned,  represent  “a  lot  of  talent  and  a 
lot  of  stage  experience.” 


HERE’S  ONE 
COLLEGE 
MEMORY 
WE’LL  HELP  YOU 
FORGET. 

If  you're  like  a  lot  of  people,  your 
longest-lasting  memory  of  college  might  be 
the  payback  of  your  student  loan.  The  Ar¬ 
my  has  a  solution,  though:  qualify,  sign  up 
with  us,  and  we'll  sign  off  your  loan. 

Each  year  you  serve  as  a  soldier,  the  Ar¬ 
my  will  reduce  your  college  debt  by  1/3 
or  $1500,  whichever  is  greater. 

So  after  serving  three  years,  your 
government  loan  could  be  completely  paid 
off. 

You're  eligible  for  this  program  if  you 
have  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan, 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  or  Federally  In¬ 
sured  Student  Loan  made  after  Oct.  1, 
1975.  The  loan  must  not  be  in  default. 

Find  out  how  the  Army  can  repay  your 
student  loan.  Call: 

SGT  Daniel  Hansen 
844-3990 

ARMY 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


Cast  as  the  principle  couples  in  the  play  are: 
Kevin  Bellamy  and  Linda  Wilczynski  as  “Liz¬ 
zie  and  Danny,”  Leslie  Evans  and  Larry 
Hinken  as  "Arlene  and  Alan,"  and  Missy 
Vantreck  and  Ray  Parpart  as  “Pam  and 
Nick.” 

Play  dates  are  March  2-5  and  March  9-11. 
All  performances  are  scheduled  for  8  p.m.  ex¬ 
cept  for  Sunday,  March  5  --  a  3  p.m.  matinee. 


General  admission  prices  are  $4.  Senior 
citizens  and  children  under  12  will  be  charg¬ 
ed  $3.50.  Students  who  have  paid  their  stu¬ 
dent  service  fee  enjoy  free  admission. 

The  Bursar’s  office  will  begin  selling  and 
reserving  tickets  in  mid-February.  Glover 
would  like  to  remind  students  that  even  those 
entitled  to  free  admission  must  reserve  a 
ticket.  No  tickets  will  be  available  at  the  door. 


Enter  the  Zenith  Data  Systems 

MASTERS  of 
INNO\ATION 
COMPETITION 

Win  a  $5,000*  Zenith  Computer  System. 

We  re  searching  for  tomorrows  innovators. 

Lf  you’ve  developed  or  used  software  or  hardware— that  is  compatible  with 
Zenith  Data  Systems  products— to  creatively  address  a  problem  or  task  in  vour 
field  of  study,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 

You  could  win  a  $5,000*  Zenith  Data  Systems  computer  system  for  yourself, 

$5, (XX)*  worth  of  computer  equipment  for  your  college  campus  given  in 
your  name,  and  national  recognition  from  vour  peers. 

For  More  Information  And  Official  Rules,  Call  1-800-553-0301.  v 
Competition  Ends  March  1, 1989.  Void  Where  Prohibited. 

Tiwffvldata 

|  systems 

THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON’ 


i  nim-fM  A-nNh  IkftJ  NtWim’  uuixUrrt  cUik  jumul  pro  mg 


llhrn  tinann  Irmnl  b>  Ihr  K>v>  Riehnun  Ipwvln  —  RrntN  IIUM 
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Thirteen  students  among  1989’s  Who’s  Who  list 


Thirteen  PUC  students  will  be  included  in 
the  1989  edition  of  Who's  Who  Among 
Students  in  American  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges,  an  annual  directory  which  honors 
outstanding  campus  leaders. 

Students  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
academic  standing,  their  participation  in 
university  and/or  community  organizations 
and  their  potential  for  future  leadership.  On¬ 
ly  juniors  and  seniors  are  eligible. 

Nominations  are  made  by  student,  faculty 
or  staff  to  an  administrative  and  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  chaired  by  the  Dean  of  Students.  The 
committee  reviews  the  nominations  and  for¬ 
wards  a  list  of  those  selected  to  the  national 
office  of  Who's  Who  for  approval. 

Students  named  this  year  from  PUC 
include: 

•  Kathleen  M.  Bartley  —  Education;  serv¬ 
ed  as  Vice  President  of  Women  to  Women  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Student  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  the  Biology  Club. 

•  Roni  Gracz  —  Marketing;  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Student  Union. 

•  Barbara  Fernandez  Gustin  —  Clinical 
and  Developmental  Psychology;  a  member  of 


Alphi  Chi  Academic  Honor  Society  and  a 
volunteer  with  Southlake  Mental  Health 
Center. 

•  Kelly  L.  Lepp  —  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing;  served  as  President  of  the  Society  of 
Women  Engineers  and  was  a  member  of 
ASME  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  Phi  Kappa 
Theta. 

•  Barbara  Lucero  —  RHI;  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Chi  Academic  Honor  Society,  the 
Chancellor's  Forum  for  Academic  Honorees 
and  the  RHI  society. 


•  Keith  Allen  Meny  --  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology;  a  member  of  Club 
M.E.T.,  ASME  and  the  staff  of  Skylark. 

•  Lee  R.  Purcell  --  History;  President  of 
Theta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Academic  Socie¬ 
ty,  Vice  President  of  the  German  Club,  Stu¬ 
dent  Delegate  to  the  Student  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Library  Committee  and  the  Lecture 
and  Assembly  Committee,  a  member  of  the 
Chancellor’s  Committee  for  Academic 
Honorees  and  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Pur¬ 
due  Chronicle;  he  is  the  district  co-ordinator 
for  the  local  chapter  of  Bread  for  the  World. 


•  Linda  L.  Reynolds  —  English/Writing; 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Purdue  Chronicle, 
Layout  Editor  of  the  Skylark,  Secretary  of 
Theta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Academic  Honor 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  Grade  Appeals 
Committee. 

•  Timothy  L.  Sargent  --  Mechanical 
Engineering;  served  as  President  of  ASME 
and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Theta 
Fraternity. 

•  Gregory  Allan  Sjoquist  —  Electrical 
Engineering;  a  member  of  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  and  the  student  chapter  of 
IEEE. 

•  Carol  E.  Smolios  —  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing;  a  member  of  Women  Engineers  and  Elec¬ 
tronic  and  Electrical  Engineers. 

•  Monica  G.  Stage  -  Manage¬ 
ment/Marketing;  served  as  President  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice  President  of  PUMA  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Purdue  Phone-a-thon. 

•  James  D.  Wolf  Jr.  —  English/Writing; 
served  as  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Student  Programming  Board  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Purdue  Chronicle  staff  and 
the  Black  Student  Union. 


Student  patrols  ‘extra  eyes  and  ears’  helping  police 


by  Mike  Kietzman 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  student 
patrols  serve  as  a  link  between  the  PUC  police 
department  and  students.  Student  patrols  wear 
badges,  but  they  are  considered  civilians  and 
do  not  have  police  powers. 

The  patrols  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
weapons,  handcuffs  or  mace.  Patrols  also  do 
not  make  actual  arrests,  instead  they  call  PUC 
police  on  their  walkie-talkies  for  assistance. 

In  addition  to  enforcing  PUC  parking 
regulations,  student  officers  also  patrol  school 
buildings  watching  for  any  unusual  activity. 

Student  patrols  also  handle  security  and 
traffic  control  at  PUC  graduation  ceremonies 
and  functions  held  at  the  chancellor’s  house. 
Patrols  drive  dignitaries  to  the  airports  and  to 
West  Lafayette. 

They  also  work  at  the  PUC  police  station 
selling  parking  permits,  using  office  com¬ 
puters  and  the  filing  system.  Patrols  work 
part-time,  usually  20-hours  a  week,  although 
weekend  work  is  available. 

They  earn  $3.50  an  hour,  with  gradual  in¬ 
creases  the  longer  a  student  serves  as  patrol. 
Purdue  police  give  the  student  patrols  flexi¬ 
ble  working  hours  so  the  job  doesn’t  interfere 
with  the  student’s  school  schedule. 


Patrols  work  no  later  than  10  p.m.  Monday- 
through-Thursday  and  no  later  than  5  p.m.  on 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Patrols  also  only  work  spring  and  fall 
semesters.  There  is  no  summer  work. 

According  to  Sgt.  Nick  Zwier  of  the  PUC 
police,  students  must  maintain  at  least  a  C- 
average  and  six-or-more  credit  hours  of  class 
to  be  considered  for  student  patrol.  Students 
are  not  required  to  take  any  special  classes  at 
Purdue  for  the  job,  patrols  are  trained  by  the 
police. 

There  are  no  age  restrictions  for  student 
patrols,  according  to  Zwier,  “most  beginn¬ 
ing  patrols  are  freshmen  usually  in  their  late 
teens  or  early-to-mid  twenties.” 

There  are  usually  five  people  on  a  student 
patrol  team,  males  and  females. 

The  PUC  patrols  were  formed  in  the 
mid-1970’s  and  were  modeled  after  the  stu¬ 
dent  patrols  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Students  interested  in  becoming  patrols 
must  fill  out  an  application  in  the  PUC  Place¬ 
ment  Office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Library 
Building. 

The  application  can  be  sent  to  the  police 
department  by  the  Placement  Office  or  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  deliver  the  application  in  person.  As 
head  of  the  student  patrol  program,  Zwier  in¬ 


terviews  students  and  looks  at  their  records. 

Patrols  who  fail  to  do  their  jobs  properly 
are  fired  by  Zwier.  According  to  Zwier,  “the 
student  patrol  job  is  relatively  safe.” 

The  patrols  are  rarely  in  dangerous  situa¬ 
tions.  Zwier  said  that  in  the  past  “many  of 
the  patrols  have  witnessed  crimes  being  com¬ 
mitted  and  have  reported  them  to  police.” 

According  to  Zwier,  most  students  become 
patrols  to  earn  extra  money  for  school 
expenses. 


Some  patrols  go  on  to  careers  in  law  en¬ 
forcement.  Three  PUC  police  officers  are 
former  student  patrols. 

Zwier  said  that  a  student’s  experience  as 
a  student  patrol  might  become  a  good 
reference  on  a  resume.  Zwier  went  on  to  say 
that  the  student  patrols  are  the  “extra  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  police  department.” 

He  also  called  the  student  patrol  program 
“a  useful  part  of  the  Purdue  police  depart¬ 
ment.” 


PS6L  GooD 
ABOUT 
YjuRSelF- 


WE  TAKE 
CARE 
OF  OUR 
NURSES 

As  an  Army  nurse,  you'll  work  hard,  but 
so  will  your  Army  benefits. 

There's  a  good  salary. 

Opportunities  for  promotion. 

You'll  get  allowances  for  food,  housing, 
uniforms  and  medical  care.  Thirty  days 
paid  vacation.  And  you  can  requeM  a  first 
assignment  -  whether  it's  near  your  h<  me, 
or  halfway  around  the  world. 

We  care  about  your  future,  toe  ■ 
opportunities  to  pursue  advanced 
tion.  (If  you  qualify,  you  can  e.tr 
MSN  or  PhD,  with  all  tution  pair' 
the  Army.)  And  we  offer  generou- 
ment  benefits. 

The  Army  cares.  Find  out  mon  i".  .  ril¬ 
ing  your  local  Army  Nurse  Corps  k-  ■--..re  r 
today. 

ARMY  SGT  Larrv  Berry 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE.  7i>2 mn 

(Call  Collect) 


WORK  FOR  YOURSELF 


As  a  campus  representative 
you II  be  responsible  for  placing 
advertising  materials  on  bulletin 
boards  and  working  on 
marketing  programs  for  clients 
such  as  American  Express, 
Boston  University,  Eurall,  and 
various  movie  companies, 
among  others.  Part-time  work, 
choose  your  own  hours.  No 
sales.  Many  of  our  reps  stay 
with  us  long  after  graduation.  If 
you  are  self-motivated,  hard¬ 
working,  and  a  bit  of  an 
entrepreneur,  call  or  write  for 
more  Information  to: 
AMERICAN  PASSAGE 
NETWORK 

6211  W.  HOWARD  STREET 
CHICAGO,  IL  60648 

1(800)  221-5942  or 
(312)647-6860 

CHICAGO  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES 
NEW  YORK  SEATTLE 


Gilfe  BIPOD 


Monday,  January  30 
10  a.m.  --  3  p.m. 
Student  Lounge 
Library  Building 
sponsored  by 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


rerr* 

OMDMNlt** 


American  Red  Cross  MBS 

Mid -Amend  Region  Blood  Serncet  B 


The  only  thing  it  won’t 

do  is  put  you  to  bed 


Free  mouse  and  up  to  $100  off  with 
any  286  LP  computer  purchase! 


Model  1 


Model  20 


Model  40 


w/3.5"  floppy  w/20Mb  hard  drive 
3.5"  floppy 


w/40Mb  hard  drive 
3.5"floppy 


Zenith  Data  Systems'  286  LP  will  do  just  about  everything. 

Word  processing,  desktop  publishing  and  all  your  future 

business  software  that  runs  on  the  industry  standard:  DOS 

For  more  information  contact:  , ,  ...  _  .. 

Matthew  Powell 

Zenith  Data  Systems 

(312)  745-2180 


w/ZMM-149  Amber  or  White  Phosphor  monitor 
Reg  $1599  ,  $1899 

Now  $1499  $1799 

w/ZCM-1390  RGB  Analog  Color  Monitor 
Reg  $1799  $2099 

Now  $1699  $1999 

w/ZCM-1490  FTM  color  monitor 
Reg  $1899  $2199 

Now  $1849  $2149 


$2299 

$2199 

$2499 

$2399 

$2599 

$2549 


TgHfTH 


data 

systems 


THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON* 


MS-DOS  to  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Carp.  Special  pricing  offer  good  only  on  purchases  through  Zenith  Contactfs)  listed 
above  by  rtudent*  faculty  and  staff  tor  their  own  use.  No  other  discounts  apply.  Limit  one  personal  computer  and  one  monitor  per 
individual  in  any  12-month  period.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  1999,  Zenith  Data  Systerm. 
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Mike  James  takes  a  shot  over  his  opponent  during  the  opening  game  of  the  PUC 
Holiday  Tournament.  Photo  by  Joe  Purcell. 


Lakers  fall  twice;  Washington 
named  to  All-Tourney  Team 


Lady  Lakers  win  handily 
but  fail  to  impress  coach 


by  Kerry  Mitchell 

The  Lady  Lakers  of  Purdue  Calumet 
defeated  Northeastern  Illinois  58-41  on  Jan. 
12,  but  did  not  please  their  coach. 

“This  was  a  very  poor  display  of  basket¬ 
ball.  They  thought  they  could  go  out  and  do 
what  they  wanted  and  everything  would  go 
well,”  said  coach  Stacey  Karpinec. 

The  coach  was  especially  displeased  by  the 
number  of  ballhandling  mistakes  her  team 
made. 

“We  had  an  enormous  amount  of  turnovers 
(26)  tonight.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we've  averag¬ 
ed  ar  enormous  number  of  turnovers  ail 
season,”  Karpinec  said. 

The  game  started  slowly  with  the  Lakers 
trailing  3-2  with  2:30  gone.  At  this  point  PUC 
put  together  a  13-2  run  for  a  15-5  lead. 

The  score  was  26-13  at  halftime. 

The  Lakers  shot  10-of-20  in  the  opening 
half  while'  the  visitors  from  Chicago  could 
connect  on  just  4-of-19  attempts. 

The  lead  was  at  28-19  when  a  12-2  spurt 
put  PUC  up  40-21. 

Chris  Stefankiewicz  had  three  field  goals 
during  this  run  and  after  the  game  received 
the  praise  of  her  coach. 

“I've  been  waiting  for  Chris  to  have  a  good 
game.  I  hope  this  does  something  to  boost  her 
confidence,"  Karpinec  said. 

Stefankiewicz  had  13  points  to  tie  for  team 
scoring  honors  with  Lynn  Mevezi. 

PUC  raised  its  record  to  6-4  and  2-0  in  the 
Chicagoland  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference. 


Their  opponents  dropped  to  0-7  on  the 
season. 


Hevezi  tallies  30  as  Lady  Lakers  win  again 


by  Kerry  Mitchell 

The  Purdue  Calumet  Lakers  dropped  both 
games  of  their  Holiday  Tournament  but  coach 
Larry  Liddle  wasn’t  discouraged. 

The  Lakers  dropped  the  opener  to  the 
University  of  Dubuque  85-75  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  lost  the  consolation  game  to  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University-Indianapolis 
82-73. 

“We  played  better  tonight.  We  had  some 
good  movement,”  Liddle  said  after  the  loss 
to  IUPUI. 

The  championship  was  won  in  a  thrilling 
fashion  by  Wisconsin-Parkside  on  a  buzzer 
beater  over  Dubuque  67-64. 

In  Purdue's  first  game  the  score  was  tied 
at  38  apiece  early  in  the  second  half  when 
Dubuque  went  on  a  24-6  tear  to  take  a  62-44 
lead  with  10-minutes  left. 

The  Lakers  could  get  no  closer  than 
10-points  after  that. 

Mike  James  led  PUC  with  14-points  while 
Mike  Uhles  added  13  on  5-for-5  shooting 


from  the  field. 

In  the  other  opening  night  game  Wisconsin- 
Parkside  defeated  IUPUI  86-62. 

The  next  night  PUC  fell  behind  67-50  with 
10-minutes  left  in  the  game  but  did  not  give 
up. 

Dwayne  Washington's  steal  and  basket  put 
Purdue  ahead  71-69  and  capped  a  21-2  run. 

The  Lakers  seemed  to  run  out  of  gas  at  this 
point  and  were  outscored  13-2  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

“We  played  hard  but  just  didn't  have  it  at 
the  end.  We  need  to  make  a  greater  percen¬ 
tage  of  our  free-throws,”  Liddle  said. 

The  Lakers  hit  only  9-of-22  attempts  from 
the  charity  stripe. 

Wisconsin-Parkside  won  the  title  when 
guard  Andy  Schmidtmann  drilled  a  three- 
point-shot  from  the  right  comer  as  the  game¬ 
ending  buzzer  sounded. 

Washington  was  named  to  the  All- 
Tournament  team  while  Richard  Delk  (Gary 
Wirt)  from  Wisconsin-Parkside  was  named 
the  Most  Valuable  Player. 


Purdue  Calumet  Lady  Lakers  defeated  Na¬ 
tional  College  of  Education  88-62.  The  vic¬ 
tory  improved  their  record  to  74. 

PUC  Lady  Lakers  coach  Stacey  Karpinec 
was  pleased  with  everyone’s  game.  PUC 
guard  Lynn  Hevezi  scored  30  points  and  hit 
14-of-15  free  throws. 

Karpinec  said,  “The  game  was  aggressive 


During  the  winter  break  the  Purdue 
Calumet  Lakers  headed  south  to  Florida.  For 
the  first  time  ever  the  Lakers  traveled  to 
Florida  to  play  the  University  of  Missouri-St. 
Louis  and  the  University  of  Tampa. 

PUC  lost  to  the  U.  of  M.  74-66  and  to  the 


and  we  were  really  fighting  back  as  a  team.” 
Karpinec  was  satisfied  with  the  corrections 
and  adjustments  the  team  made  during  the 
game. 

“It  was  good  to  see  the  girls  remember 
their  prior  mistakes  and  react  to  them  accor¬ 
dingly,”  said  Karpinec. 


U.  of  Tampa  83-68. 

“The  team  became  flustered  because  none 
of  the  shots  were  going  in  and  we  weren’t  get¬ 
ting  any  rebounds,”  coach  Stacey  Karpinec 
said.  “This  situation  happened  in  both 
games.” 


Classified 


Purdue  drops  two  games  during  Florida  swing 


Sports  Shorts 


Pep  Band  gets  together 

Purdue  Calumet’s  Pep  Band  is  ready  to  get 
together  for  PUC’s  basketball  games.  Anyone 
interested  in  joining  the  pep  band  can  meet 
in  K-120,  Monday,  Jan.  30  at  noon. 

All  musicians  are  welcome! 

Women’s  fastpitch  call 

Any  women  interested  in  participating  in 
fastpitch  softball  should  contact  Stacey  Kar¬ 
pinec  at  ext.  2556,  or  in  K-115. 

Practices  for  this  spring  will  begin  in 
March.  Watch  the  Chronicle  for  further 
details. 

Both  part-time  and  full-time  students  are 
eligible  to  participate. 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

16^78  to  choose  from  —all  subjects 

Oder  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

BEfjPl  800-351-0222 

in  Calif.  <213)477.8226 

Or.  rush  *2.00  to:  Research  Assistance 

11322  ktfioAve  /206-SN,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  availahle-all  levels 


Fitness  Center  schedule 


Monday-Friday:  6  a.m.-8  p.m. 
Saturday:  8  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Sunday:  Closed 


a  PAQFF-R 


SmJi 


OPPORTUNE 


CRUISE  SHIP 
JOBS! 

0 

/ 


*12,000  to  *50,000 

Call  now! 

1-206-736-7000 

ext.  1 20C  (Call  refundable) 


HAWAII  •  BAHAMAS -CARIBBEAN 


Professional  TYPIST  without  the  profes¬ 
sional  prices!  Student  rate:  $1.50  per 
page.  FAST  TURN  AROUND!  Call 
Debbie  at  Office  Overflow.  (219) 
836-0509  or  (219)  636-2307  (Home). 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  - 
Term  Papers,  Resumes,  Books,  and  all 
of  your  typing  needs.  Fast,  Reliable  and 
Personalized  Service  for  both  students 
and  businesses.  Call  Eileen  —  924-5725. 


Purdue  Chronicle 
Classified  Ads 


Telemarketing  Positions  Available  at 
STAFF  MANAGEMENT  -  Pays 
$5-$5.50  Start,  Paid  Training  and 
Bonuses,  Day  and  Evening  Positions. 
Call  (312)  715-0400. 


Eleven  Piece  Charvos  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing  set.  Call  after  6  p.m.  $45.  (219) 
663-5666. 


ADOPTION  is  the  only  way  we  win  ex¬ 
perience  the  love  and  joy  of  a  child.  Hap¬ 
pily  married  couple,  both  doctors,  wish 
to  take  turns  staying  home  with  a  baby 
to  love  as  our  own.  Medical/Legal  paid. 
Call  collect  anytime  and  leave  message. 
0-317-844-1856.  Confidential. 


ROOMMATE  needed  —  female  --  to 
share  BEAUTIFUL  executive  Munster 
house.  Must  see  to  believe!  Onlt  $250!! 
For  information  call  Cynthia.  Work 
phone  397-5505  days. 


RIDE  NEEDED  --  To/From  Purdue 
Calumet  from  Valpo/Portage.  Call  Mike 
477-4471  (Valpo). 


WANTED!!  Student  wants  used  IBM 
PC.  XT,  AT  or  compatible  in  working 
condition  or  not.  (219)  926-1179 
evenings. 


Needed:  Fellow  student  familiar  with  WP 
5.0  and  IBM  Pro  printer.  Willing  to  pay 
for  information  shared.  Call  Pat 
865-3363. 


